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PICTURED AUTUMN LEAVES. 


——_+_.—_ 
Gay autumn’ leaves! we have seen you blending 
Your irised pennons in shadowy vale, 
And gather new glory upward wending, 
In the savage north-wind’s trail, 
From the mountain’s base 
To its crested space, 
Where the burning hues preval! 


O, green and yellow and crimson and gold, 
Out of the loom of the Infinite rolled, 
In wild luxuriance, fold upon fold! 

We are lost in half tearful wonder 
That the wintry wind, which is blatant and bold, 
Your blushes should deepen, your life infold, 
Till, chilled to the heart by a love that is cold, 
You shrivel and die in russet mould, 

And are buried the deep snows under! 


Fair autumn leaves! Can we wake rejoicing 
To loveliness doomed of its birth to pale? 
Can we echo the melody of your voicing, 
Not moved by its latent wail, 
That sighs for aye 
Through the bright array 
Grim Death must countervail? 


Yet, crimson and gold and yellow and green, 
Hush your low murmurs! for I have seen 
A power that is subtle and strong and keen 
To bear you acros Time’s river, 
Where ashen garments never demean 
The radiant form of autumn’s queen, 
But on through the ages of aureate sheen, 
Bating no jot of her royal mien, 
She gorgeously glows forever. 


Glad autumn leaves! this benison lingers 
(Lifting you over life’s wintry wave) 
In the heaven born touch of the artist's fingers, 
Whose passionate soul can save, 
«By the wondrous skill 
Of a master’s will, 
Fair forms from a waiting grave. 


So, green and yellow and crimson and gold! 
Your emerald, topaz and ruby unfold, 
Dreading no robber king withered and old 
Shall bid you your grace surrender, 
Nay—flames that the wind and the sunshine hold, 
Till they joyously spread over wood and wold 
(In diaphanous haze of a wealth untold), 
Blaze on in your beauty, by naught controlled, 
For art’s seal is set on your splendor! 


— October Galaxy.] Mary B. Dopeg. 


CBEEDMOOR PRIZE CONTEST. 


—_~»——_— 


MATCH OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE AS- 
SOCIATION. 
—_—_~——— 

HISTORY OF THE RANGE—SCORE OF THE 
MATCHES—NAMES OF’ THE VICTORS—ANAL- 
YSIS. 

‘. ane has just been completed at Creedmoor the 

first annual Prize Meeting of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, twelve competitions having taken place, the full 
and correct statements of which will be found at the con- 
clusion of this article. Though Creedmoor may be now 
well known to our National Guard and riflemen in the city 
and vicinity, still a thorough description of the same, its 
plan of organization, and the object to be obtained by hav- 
ing such a range for rifle practice in our midst, with full 
details of methods of shooting, &c., may be of interest to 
many outside of the city, and may help to develop more 
thoroughly a taste forrifle shooting in the United States. 
The initial movement for the organization of a National 

Rifle Association dates from November 24th, 1871, when a 

Board of Directors were elected with the following officers: 

President, A. E. Burnside; Vice-President, Col. Wm. C. 

Church; Secretary, Capt. G. W. Wingate; Corresponding 

Secretary, F. M. Peck; Treasurer, J. B. Woodward. This 

same organization held office until July 22d, 1872, when 

General Burnside having resigned, Colonel Church was 

elected president, with General Alex. Shaler as vice-presi- 

dent. Now the real labors of the Association commenced, 





such as the choice of a proper sight for a range and the de- 
tails necessary to get members of the National Guard to 
take an interest in what to them was a novel enterprise. It 
was soon evident that the high price of land within any 
available distance of New York, would render any pur- 
chase impossible without State assistance. A bill was in- 
troduced-into the Legislature, which was passed in May 
1872, which provided that whenever the Association should 
raise $5,000 the State would contribute $25,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing and fitting up such a range, the 
State also agreeing to provide division and State prizes for 
skillful markmanship. To this amount was added $5,000 
from the Supervisors of New York and Brooklyn, with 
$5,000 more from the Supervisors of New York. 

The work of selecting the grounds of a sufficient extent 
for a range, which should be at once reasonable as to price 
of land, safe and convenient of access, was a difficult 
task. Finally a most wise purchase was made of a tract of 
seventy acres, situated on the Central Railroad of Long 
Island. This land was bought of Mr. J. Creed for $26,250, 
and named Creedmoor. These grounds are admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which they have been selected. 
As level as a billiard table, they afford room for twenty 
separate ranges, each of which can be used from one hun- 
dred to athousand yards and without the use of elevated 
firing-stands, found necessary upon most European 
ranges. There was only one slight objection to the range, 
and that was that it would become necessary to build an 
embankment of twenty feet high and five hundred and sev- 
enty feet long, to place back of the buts, which would re- 
quire some 27,000 cubic yards of earth. The Association 
very wisely sent Messrs. Rockafellar, Wingate, and Church 
to Wimbledon and Hythe, who made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the rifle practice as carried on there, and who se- 
lected all the latest improvements. 


THE MATCH. 


The first annual meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, which took place on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of last week, marks an importantera. It 
may be considered as the dividing line in the progress of 
the National Rifle Association, and the success that was at- 
tained renders the future prospects of the Association no 
longer doubtful. 

The practice of marksmanship is one that appeals strong- 
ly to our young men. It is free from all those demorali- 
zing influences which are associated with many other manly 
sports, and it requires, above all things, a clear eye and a 
steady hand and consequently a liie free from dissipation 
To members of the National Guard it affordsa gratifying 
change from the everlasting ‘‘fours right” and the ‘‘manual 
of arms,” which make their drills so tedious, and by afford- 
ing achance fora display of individual skill, puts each 
man upon his metal. 

At first the Association experienced no little difficulty in 
inducing the National Guard to interest themselves in the 
subject of rifle practice. A few of the leading officers, 
prominent among whom were the Adjutant’ General of the 
State, and Major Generals Shaler and Woodward, have 
done all in their power to induce them to take hold of the 
matter, but many of the other officers have displayed an 
astonishing apathy. , 

The liberal action of the Association in throwing ope 
their range for the gratuitous use of the Nutional Guard 
during the past summer resulted in most of the regiments 
going there for a day’s praetice, and after a single visit it 
soon became popular. ‘‘ Teams” were formed from al- 
most every regiment, and the practicing has been incessant, 
so that during September alone the range was used by 
nearly 4,000 men. Emulation has been excited, and all are 
striving to excel. 

The shooting in the different matches of the last week 
will do much to strengthen the popularity of the range, 
and it shows the vast improvement that has resulted from 
the better practice of the men, and thus puts all upon 
their metal for the next contest. It is also very important as 
bringing the Regulars and the National Guards in close 
contact, in which certainly the Jatter have not suffered . 


Creedmoor, on the Central Railroad of Long Island, is 
eleven miles from Hunter’s Point, and a shori distance from 
Jamaica and Flushing. It is reached ifi one hour from 
James Slip, and three quarters of an hour from Thirty- 
fourth street. On alighting from the cars a walk of 200 
yards up a broad avenue brings you to the southern extrem- 
ity of the range. From this point it extends eleven hun- 
dred yards, a perfectly level field, interspersed here and 
there with large trees, and altogether containing seventy 
acres. Across the northern boundary an embankment 
twenty-five feet high has been erected, at the base of which 
twenty targets are plaeed, each being thirty feet from cen- 
tre to centre. They are all available for simultaneous use up 
to 500 yards, and the majority of them up to 1000 yards. 
The targets themselves are composed of heavy slabs of 
cast-iron, two feet wide by six high, which are bolted to- 
gether to form the required size; two slabs making the tar- 
get used up to 300 yards, three that used up to 600 yards, 
and six that used over that distance. Each target has a 
square black bull’s eye painted upon it surrounded by a 
line indicating the ‘‘centre,’’ the remainder of the target 
constituting the ‘‘ outer,” the size being as follows: 


OFT 


CENTRE 





AE 
Third Class. Second Class. 
Third class used up to 300 yards, (in off-hand firing); tar- 
get 6 feet by 2; bull’seye, eight inches square; centre 2 feet. 
Second class used from 300 to 600 yards, any position; 
target 6 feet square; bull’s eye 2 feet square; centre, 4 feet. 
12°F T 
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First Olass. 

First class used over 600 yards; any position; target 6 feet 
high, by 12 wide; bull’s eye, 4 feet square; centre, 6 feet. 

In all cases shots striking the bull’s eye count four; cen- 
tres three, outers two.. Scores are counted the same all 
ranges, so that when we read that a marksman made, in 
five shots, 19 out of a possible 20, he must have made four 
bull’s eyes, or sixteen, and one centre, three more, which 
would score 19. For instance, General Hawley, in the 
Press match, made 36 in a possible 40 in ten shots, which 
was made up as follows: of six bull’s eyes and four centres, 
24 and 12. 

The marking is upon two systems. In the “‘ Hill” orside 
butt, the marker is placed in a shot-proof hut and marks from 
aslit cut in the side; in the ‘‘Scoble” or sunken butt, he is 
placed ina trench dug in front of the target, and marks 
through a trap in the roof. 

The latter plan is found by far the best, and the Associa- 
ation are converting all their targets into that mode as fast 
as possible. It admits of a supervision being kept over the 
markers, lessens the danger of accident, and removes the 
annoyance of the target being overshadowed, the latter 
being a serious draw-back which, in the morning and even- 
ing prevented a number of targets from being used during 
the match. 
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Each marker is provided with three discs, each 18 inches in diameter fastened upcn a 

ole about eight feet long. One side of the disc is pointed, and the otner has attached to 
it at right angles asash brush charged with paint. When ashot strikes the target it 
makes a large star upon the point with which it is cdated. The noise of the shot calls 
the attention of the marker (who is watching the target through a thick plate glass win- 
dow). He at once opens his trap and placing the proper disc over the shot mark, obliter- 
ates it with the brush, at the same time the color of the disc signals to the flrer the value 
and exact position of his shot, a white disc signifying a ‘‘bulls,” a red one, a ‘‘ centre,” and 
@ black one, an ‘‘ outer.” 

The targets are divided into sets of five, each under the control of a Superintendent, a 
commanding officer having control of a similar number of firing points, both target and 
firing point being distinguished by a large number conspicuously displayed. If one of 
the latter officers has reasonable cause to belivee that during firing a hit had not been 
signalled at all, he ‘‘calls the target” upon the telegraph, by tapping its number. At 
once the danger flags were displayed at that and the three targets adjoining upon each 
side, (the firing at which at once stopped) and the Superintendent came and examied the 
tarcet. If he found it hit he signalled i‘, if not (as in nineteen times out of twenty was 
the case) he simply waived his hands and returned to his cover. ° 

The management of the firing was under the control of the range officer, Captain 
George W. Wingate. Under his orders at the butts were twenty markers, (regulars from 
Willet’s Point engineers), and four superintendents, and at the firing points twenty score 
keepers, (men employed and paid by the Association), and four superintendents (volun- 
teers from the National Guard). He was expected to answer all questions, decide all 
disputes, and generally ‘‘to run the machine,” and emphatically had his hands full. 

he headquarters department was under the direction of General John B. Woodward 
and a staff of clerks, and was managed with great efficiency. Each man upon entering 
for any match received a ticket having upon it his name and number. 

This he took to the proper firing point at the hour named, and presented it to the regis- 
ter keepcr, who placed it in atin frame with those belonging to the rest of the squad 
assigned him. When all was ready acannon was fired. At this the markers retired to 
their butts and withdrew their danger flags. At asecond gun the firing commeneed, the 
members of the squads being called by twos (unless using muzzle loaders, when they fired 
individually), who fired their shots alternately, until their score was completed. 

In some of the matches only military rifles were allowed; in others any rifle within the 
rules of the Association—7. e. not weighing over ten pounds, nor with a trigger under three 
pounds pull, nor with telescopic sights. In the latter class of matches almost every kind 
of rifle was used, from the elaborately sighted muzzle-loading Metford, used by the Cana- 
dians, to the Remington military rifle of the National Guardsmen, including the Reming- 
ton, Sharpe, Ballard, Allen, and other well known sporting rifles. Up to 500 yards, how- 
ever, it was astonishing to see how closely the military weapon kept up to the others. 

Thus in the final match (200 yards off-hand) with a military rifle, the winners’ scores 
were: W. Robertson, 16; J. T. B. Collins, 16;G. A. Strube, 16; Campbell Vail, Rich- 
ards, Gildersleeve, and Price each 15; while in the Sportsmen’s match, at the same dis- 
tance. with sporting rifles, the score was no greater, Schneelock, Robertson, Collins, Wa- 
terbury, and Anderson making 16, and Meserole and Backer15. At 500 yards the high- 
est scores made with a military rifle, even out of a possible 28, Carmichael, 24; Strube, 23; 
Cocks, Hitchcock, Lockwood, Boehr, and Murphy, each 21; while the highest with a 
sporting rifle, at 500 yards, out of a possible 28, Richards and Yale, 26; Omand and Camp- 
bell, 25; Adam and Sanford, 23; Tolley and Anderson, 22, and Ready, 21. 

At the longer ranges the qualities of the finer rifles of course gave them greater advan- 
tages. This match also demonstrated the great improvement that had been made in breech- 
loaders. The score at 800 and 1,000 yards showed but little difference between the breech- 
loading Rigby and Metford rifles, and the breech-loading Remington, Sharpe, and Maynard. 

Wednesday the wind was high and “‘flawy,” and the off-hand shooting in consequence 
below the average. Toward the afternoon the wind moderated somewhat, and the shoot- 
ing improved in proportion. Thursday there was less wind, especially toward the after- 
noon, and the firing became very good, particularly in the All-comsrs match. 

The scene on Thursday was very inspiring. The long line of National Guardsmen in 
their bright uniforms, with the crowd of spectators, the white targets showing brightly 
against the green embankment, the beautiful weather, and the strains of the regular band 
from Willett’s Point, made the scene quite picturesque. 

SCORE OF THE MATCHES. 
COMPETITION !—OPENING MATCH—JUDD PRIZE. 


Offered under resolution of Board of Directors, N. R. A., to commemorate the services 
rendered by Hon. David W. Judd in securing the passage of the law by which the Asso- 
ciation were enabled to secure their range. Open to all members of the Association. 
Weapon, any military rifle; distance, 200 yards; position, standing; five rounds; entrance 
fee, $1,00; number of entrics, 96. 







Nam Total. 








Prize. . Rifle. 
BAP NESS rc go's batiies e508 Kee |W. Robertson, 79th Infantry........... 3 3 3 3 4—16....|Remington. 
%...|Silver Medal..............-00++- \5. > Mee SMD, Whar ev ered scsicwsncs ssl 83845 3—16.... |Remington. 
3...)Life Membership N. R. A....... iG. A. Strube, 22d. Infantry............. \3 24 4 3--16....|Remington. 
4...'Bronze Medal............----+- |Lt. Campbell’ Vic Rifle Montreal. //...:/3 3 2 8 4—15....|Snider Enfield. 
S...|Brouze Medal ......0..ccccccce jSergt. Vail, 9th Infintry................ 13382 4—15.... |Remington. 
Bs. LPOUEO TABOR, cc ncn vcccvcenee iI. P. M. Richards, 7th Infantry......... |3 2 3 4 3—15....|Remington. 
7,..|Bronze Ee Lt. Col. Gildersleeve. 12th Infantry...../3 4 2 3 8—15....|Remington. 
G. FOO Beda... .....00...0000s00 0. As. BOB, TUR TOTONITY ... 0. oss ecccee's 4243 2—15....|/Remington. 


The score here is quite geod for military rifles. It must be remembered that a gase of 
wind was blowing, which renders the best of shooting uncertain. 
COMPETITION II—SPORTSMEN’S MATCH. 
Open to all comers; weapon, any rifle; distance, 200 yards; five rounds; position standing; 
number of entries, 129; entrance fee, $1,00. 





Prize. Name. Total. Rifle. 
RR EID oo 5s vs ens cens ve oe wit !O, Schneeloch, 32d Infantry........... |8 3 3 3 4—16....|Remington. 
2.../Moose Antlers................. sees lA. Robertson, 12th Infantry........... |38 43 3 8—16....|Remington. 
Be MN MRM 5 60.5.5 05 505s se 00 00esene 10s As AB MIOEORD, 0 cisions din n'a nines wis sie |3 4 3 3 3—16....|Remington 
4...|Life Membership N. R. A.......... \C. B. Waterbury, 12th Infantry....... \4 3 3 3 3—16....| Remington. 
ee I IR view ccedesisncccoseseee ,A. Andeason, 4th New Jersey.......... 4243 3—16....|Winchester. 
OF SED Ses i dciscrevuvenesesnss |General J. V. Meserole, 11th Brigade..|3 8 8 38 8—15....|Maynard. 
T- TEENS BEGEL. ... 00.000 ctnerccccecvcs Leon Backer, 22d Infantry............. 83838 3—15.... |Rem. Mil. 





This score is not quite as high an average as might have been expected, but as the wind 
was blowing hard, and from ali points of the compass, this probably accounted for the low 
score. Mr. A. Robertson, with 16, won the moose antlers presented by the Forest anD 
STREAM. 

COMPETITION IJI—FIRST DIVISION MATCH. 

Open to ‘‘teams” of twelve from each Regiment or Battalion in the First Division of 
the National Guard, S. N. Y. All competitors to appear in uniform (full dress or fatigue), 
and to be certified by their Regimental Commander to be regularly enlisted members in 
good standing of the Regiment they represent, and to have been such on August 1, 1873, 
as required for the State Prize. Weapon, Remington Rifle, State model; distance 200 and 
500 yards; five shots each distance; position, standing, at 200 yards; any position at 500 
yards; entrance fee, $1,00 each man; number of teams entering, eight. 















Prize. Name. At 500 yds. Total. 
State Division Prize.....|Best team............... 22d Regt. Inf'y, N.Y..... —108| 263 
Shaler Medal............ Best Individual score. *: [Private Cocks, 22d....... — 15) 29 
Silver Cop.............. 2d best team............ 12th Regt., N.Y... ; 101} 2385 
Silver Cup.............. 3d best team............ 9th SS Sa ae ae — 68} 209 
Silver Medal............ 2d best individual score.|Sergt Wood, 12th In 4— 16} 28 
Life Membership N.R.A./3d best individual score. |Lieut .Col. Gildersleeve 2— 16) 2 
Bronze Medal........... /4th best individual score.|Sgt. Maj. Roux, 22d..... 3— 13} 28 
Bronze Medal........... 5th best individual score.|Sgt. Freeman, 22d. . k 2— 13) 2 
Bronze Medal........... 6th best individual score.|Dram Maj. Strube, 22d.. |; 4— 14] 2 
Bronze Medal........... 7th best individual score.| Private Smith, 12th...... 3— 14, 2% 
Bronze Medal........... 8th best individual score.|Private Robertson. 79th.. 3s 9 
Bronze Medal........... 9th best individuel score.|Private Backer, 22d...... 2— 12] 24 


Average of best team, 2 23-100, which is quite commendable. 
COMPETITION IV—SECOND DIVISION MATCH. 

Open to teams of twelve from each regiment or battalion of the Second Division of the 
National Guard, N. Y. 8., upon the same condition as prescribed for the preceding match. 
Weapon, Remington Rifle, State model; distance, 200 and 500 yards; five shots each dis- 
tance; position, yards, standing; 500 yards, any position; entrance fee $1,00 each man; 


number of entries, five. 
Prize. 


Grand 
At 20 yds. At50yds. Total, 
—125; —| 181 







E 179 

5 120 

...|Best individual score..... Capt. 3422— 15123322-12| 27 

..- {2d best individual score... |Sgt. Battenhausen, 32d ..!2 3 2 3 4— 14\4 2420—12| “16 

-. (84 best individual score../Set. A. Bunce, 23d..... 12 2222— 103402413) 23 

. 4th best individual score.|Private Corrie, 14th...... 12323 2— 12/2 0323—10' 2 

.|5th best individual score. ee eee eee eee OF eee 22 

- (6th best individua! acore.|Private Holton, 13th..... 303 42— 12/33220-10| 2 
COMPETITION V—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL MATCH. 

to teams of twelve from all izations in the United 


larly —— military 0: 


Btates, including the Regular Army, Navy: and competitors to be regu- 


arine Corps 
larly enlisted members in good standing of ‘din-saahapath thier segibeaeth and to have been 








FOREST. AND STREAM 






such on August 1, 1873, and to appear in uniform, (full dress or fatigue.) Weapon, any 

military rifle; distance,.500 yards; rounds, seven; entrance fee, $1, each competitor; num- 

ber of entries, nine, from the Ninth, Twelfth, Thirtenth, Fourteenth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 

third, Seventy.ninth, N. Y. N. G., and U. 8. Engineers, Regulars. 
i W 











Prize. ‘inner. Total. Rifle. 

Silver Trophy*.......... et BONS 5 5 an caceecc’ ee en  & a ree —211|Remington. 
TEE ED 5 ccc nseescocee 2d best team............. 79th do Wee obic cc cnacagene —152/ Remington. 
a a 8d best team............. 12th do Rr ois anes cata —151|Remington. 
Silver Medal............. Best individual score..... Private Carmichael, 22dt...|2 4444 +- 24|Remington. 
Life Membership N.R.A.|2d best individual score..|Drum Major Strube, ...104448 4 4— 23/Remington. 
Bronze Medal............ 3d best individual score. .|Private Cocks, 22d......... 13 3 3 243 3— 21/Remington. 
Bronze Medal............ 4th best individual score. .|Lt. Col. Hitchcock, 9th..../8 3 4 8 3 2 3— 21|/Remington. 
Bronze Medal............ 5th best individual score..| Private Lockwood, 22d....|3 4 3 2 8 2 4— 21/Remington. 
Bronze Medal............ \6th best individual score. .| Private Backer, 22d........ 34323 4 2— 21|Remington. 
Bronze Model............ |7th best individual score..| Adjt. Murphy, 12th........ \2 4442 2 3— 21|/Remington. 

*The silver trophy, presented hy the “‘Army and Navy Journal,” to be won three times before becoming 


the property of the winning regiment. 
tAverage of the Twenty-second Regiment team, 2 33-84; which is very good. 
¢Private Carmichael’s score 24, in a possible 28. 
COMPETITION VI—ALL-COMERS’ MATCH. 
Open to all comers; any rifle; distance, 500 and 600 yards; seven shots each distance; 
position, any; entrance fee, $1,00; number of entries, seventy-five. 
Prize 











k nner. At 500 yds. At 600 yds. Total. Rifle. 
Wesson Combinatiou Rifle....]R.Omand*................ j8343444~-25/2343444~24| 49|/Remington. 
UE PN oa 5 act. 520's J. P. M. Richards, 7tht....|4 4 3 3 4 4 4~-26/2 4 3 4 4 4 2-23] 49/Sharp. 
Life Membership N. R. A....|Lt. Campbell, Montreal.. |4 84334 4-25/433334 3—23) 48| Metford. 
ee Se ich sca ses satiaes 38433 3 4 3-23/8 43443 3--24) 47\Rigby. 
Five Dollars E. H. Sanford... ..|2 43344 3—-23/3 43 224 4~22| 45/Sharp. 
- = 2 3444344260333 43 3—19) 45/Sharp. 
= * 33423 4 3—22/4 3 334 2 3—22) 44)Maynard. 
“ = 023443 3—19/4 3 3 343 4—24) 43)Maynard. 
- _ 3822443 4—-22\244233 3-21) 43/Sharp. 
as EE eee es ON oie ase sdinn cis 2333 42 421/233 343 3-21] 42\Sharp. 
*R. Omands average of 3}, total 49, in a possible 56, is eo good. 
+J. P. M. Richard’s was also good, though he lost because his shooting at 600 yards was less than that at 


500; he also made 49. 
COMPETITION VII—STATE PRIZE. 


Open only to teams of twelve from each regiment or battalion of the National Guard of 
the State of New York, each being certified to by their Regimental Commander to be a 
regularly enlisted member in good standing of the regiment he represents, and to have been 
such on August 1, 1873, They shall appear in uniform (full dress or fatigue.) Distance, 
200 and 500 yards; position, standing, at 200 yards;any at 500; weapon, Remington Rifle, 
State model; rounds, five; entrance fee, $1,00 each man; fifteen teams entered. 















Soe 8 

;, S883 8 

Prize Winner. ~ ree 
Silver trophy..... ok, ca cccscsinne [04 Infy, NGS. Y.........0% 155| 125! 280 
Rathbone Medal... .| Best individual score. ..|Private Backer, 22d............. 16} 15) 31 
1st regiment, 12 men. oe an co pekebakwaas oo 13; 9 22 
8th regiment, 12 men. 2p ave cecce’ sadensacd 12} 12) 24 
9th regiment, 12 men... ..|Lt. Col. Hitchcock. ............ 14; 12| 26 
12th regiment, 12 men... ...... Ty i as diadwe cadsadacke 12; 16) 2 
13th regiment, 6men.......... WF <P MITE oy cc nv ve viveveance 8} 11) 19 
Gold and silver mounted rifle, ) |14th regiment, 12 men.......... a MAINE sc o> ses oc edeamedee 11; 15) 26 
presented by Remington & | |19th regiment, 12 men.......... J. McLean..... aRelaiveeaane seers 12} 16] 28 
Sons to the highest score in } '!22d regiment,* 12 men.......... BO IE. 665 occ cccsccwdenss 16; 15) 31 
each team. Fifiteen rifles | |23d regiment, 12 men ee Ee en 14 15} 29 
won.” 28th regiment, 7 men <*|Captain Schweizer............. 11} 12| 23 
32d regiment, 12 men HOME BAUS... ccc csecsevesctet 15] 13! 25 
69th regiment, 12 men - ORDO OOUINOR 55.00 cee esiccicces 14| 14) 28 
71st regiment, 2 men............ eee 10 2} 12 
79th regiment, 12 men.......... MMR BERY CUBIIEN 5 6 5.o-k nis dicks bpeccde 17; 13) 30 
84th regiment, 12 men.......... {Drum Major Nulte............. 11; 8 19 
PR os scunccavedeuseeuey ee ae |12th regiment, N. G............ 155| 98] 252 
ae Te buntad emma ee eee eee |79th regiment, N.G............ 144] 108) 252 
Life Membership N.R.A. .|2d best individual score........ W. J. Carmichael, 22d......... 17) 14) 381 
IIE oo. vn sc vseancaggecaan 8d best individual score........ Sgt. Mayner, 22d .............. 14; 16; 30 














*The average of the 22d regiment, 24—making 280—is very good. 
+The score of Captain Clark, of the 79th—making thirty individually, an average of three centres—is re- 


markably good. 
COMPETITION VIII—THE GATLING MATCH. 


Open to teams of twelve from each regiment or battalion of the National Guard of the 
State of New York. All competitors to appear in uniform, and to be certified to be regu- 
larly enlisted members in good standing of the regiment they represent, as required le 
the State Prize. Weapon, Remington Rifle, State model, distance, 500 yards; rounds, 
seven; posites, any; entrance fee, $1,00; entries, seven. 

ze8. 

























Winner. Total. 

Gatling gun. ....]Best team... <1 ORN PEMEMIE oo 0 vise seca sslssfraccnsece oes —199 
Silver cup. ../2d best team III, Oa. ctes ccidechtcs ochobeced —184 
es rs 3d best team jE RMOMOR rs scan cabo sdbecceasancsies —176 
= anaes Best individual score... .|Captain James Ross, 79tht..|4 4 3 3 4 3 3— 24 
Life Membership N. R. A..... {2d best individual score Sgt. Major Roux, 22d........ 4344333-2% 
DRONRS PEORG. 5 occ cccsescosce 8d best individual score Private Keeler, 79th......... 434433223 
" - .|4th best individual score. . Sgt. Frothingham, 28d...... 0444443— 3 

vo ye ..../5th best individual score. . ..|Lt. Col. Gildersleeve, 12th...|8 2 4 3 3 3 4— 22 

sp Ee ...|6th best individual score........ Stevenson, 79th......... 3333424 22 

‘ AP eT ee 7th best individual score........ W. J. Cudlipp, 12th......... 332433 3— 21 








*The 79th, making 199, an average of 2 31-84, is 7 good. 
+Captain Ross’ score of 24, in a possible score of 28, was excellent. 
COMPETITION IX—NEW JERSEY MATCH. 

Open to teams of twelve from each regiment of the National Guard of the State of New 
Jersey, each being certified to have been on August 1, 1873, 2 regularly enlisted member 
ir good standing of the regiment he represents, and to appear in uniform, (full dress or 
fatigue.) Distance, 200 and 400 yards; five rounds each distance; position, standing at 
200, any at 400 yards, weapon, such rifle as shall be prescribed by the Governor of New 
Jersey; entrance fee, $1,00; number of entries, two; the First and Fourth Regiments. 





Prizes. Winner. At W0yds. <At500yds. Total. 
a Se eS Best team, 4th regiment..............].......-. me Reece ea — 179 
Gold Ballge......... ss-. Private Scott, 4th Inf’y.............. 332 4 2—14/2 24 3 2-13) 27 
GHEE OBOE oi. os see Kiev cece Captain Abernethy, 4th Inf’y........ 3 33 2 2—13/4 3 3 8 0-13 26 
PRBOUIND TON basi :0. 6 oie 60 a So vas cece nail Private Anderson, 4th Inf’y.......... 2332 2—12/2 242 3—13 25 


COMPETITION X—RAILROAD MATCH. 
Offered by Herman C. Poppenhusén, Esq., on behalf of the Central Raitroad of Long Island. 
Open to members of the National Rifle Association and competitors in the foregoing 
matches, but excluding all winners therein, and all winners of the Turf, Field and Farm 
and Amateur Club Badges. Distance, 500 yards; weapon, any military rifle; position, 
any; rounds, seven; one hundred and seven entries. 


set, Magner, 28 inet 
recs | er, regiment?®...........00 
Re cenneld 


At500 yds. Total. 

4—24| Remington 
3—23|Remington Military. 
4—23|Ward Burton. 

93 |Springfield. 
23|Remington. 

22 eee. 
21| Martini Bone. 
21|Remington Military. 
= a Military. 





ilitary 






Prize. 
Silver trophy. 


“ “ 














Cash, $25.. 

“ - 
Silver Medal...... ‘ 
Railroad ticket for 1,000 miles. 
Cash, 


Tit 


Tite 


. Kessam, 19th regiment 
Wb Ms cision sod wettes 
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8 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
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2 
2 
4 
2 
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0 4—20|Sharp. 
act, allup to twenty-one may be 


*Sergeant Magner’s score—24 ina possible 28—is very fine shooting. I 
considered as very much above the averege. 
COMPETITION XI—SHARPSHOOTERS’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Open to all comers; any rifle within the rules of the Association; range, 800 and 1,000 


yards; seven shots each distance; position, any; entrance fee, $1,00. 


5 









Prize. Winner. At 800 hey At1,000yds. Total. Rifle. 
“> J. Adam, Canada Volunteers............ 433443 4—25)3 43343 3-23; 48/Rigby. 
.|A. J. Roux, 22d regiment, N. Y.. -|8 43423 2-213 34340 3—20) 41/Rigby. 
.|R. Omand, Amateur Rifle Club, N 443344 4--26/233203 0-13) 39/Rem.s. 
.-|H. Fulton, Brookl’n, Am. Rifle Club, N.Y./2 2 3 38 4 4 4—22/0 23823 2—15) 37) “ 
...|L. L. Hepburn, Amateur Rifle Club, N.Y.|3 3 3 4 2 4 3—-22/2 44000212) 34) “ 
- |Lieut. Campbell, Victoria Rifle, Montreal. |3 4 3 3 3 3 4—23}0 0 30 2 3 3—11| 34/Metf'd. 
. ../@. W. Yale, Hartford, Conn............ 38443 42-2/0020230—7) 31/Sharp. 
. .|J. R. Hawley, Hartford, Conn. 4232022 15333400 0—13) 28/S 
Ae. ....|S. Carmichael, 22d regiment, N.Y -143 403 3 3—-20100 2030 3— 8| 28/Metf'd. 


COMPETITION XII—PRESS MATCH. 
Open to representatives from any regular newspaper or periodical, each to be requircd to 
be a dona fide employee thereof. eapon, any rifle; distance, 400 and 500 yards; position, 

any; rounds, five each distance; entrance fee, none. : 
There had been considerable interest taken in this match, and representatives from the 
following papers, had entered: Forest AND StrEAM, Army and Navy Journal, Turf, Field 
and Farm, Harper’s Weekly, a News, Evening Mail, Commercial Advertiser, Brook- 
lyn Daily Times, N. Y. Sun, N. Y. Tribune, Herald, British Whig, Kingston, Ontario; 

rish American, Newark Helvetia. There were only twelve contestants. 


Winner. At 400 At 500 yds. Total. 
Ex-Gov. J. R. Hawley, Hartford Courant*....|4 ‘= 4 








W.H Daily N 4224-1818 424 S—16). Bt 
- BH. ews 

Lc. Brice, Tart, Field and’ Para 3802-1014 442 2—17| 27 
Thomas Lloyd, Harper's Weekly . 2343-1520222— 9) 9 
C, J. Shanks, ork ‘Tribune. 333 0-1380204—9 9 
. C. Melntyre, Boston News............. +--+ R922 2-11100008- 8] 14 
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REMARKS, 


It is quite worthy of mention, showing the care that had 
been taken by the officers of the Association, that not a 
single accident occured, and there was scarcely any of that 
confusion incidental to a first match. If words 
of praise are by no means out of place in regard 
to the conduct of the officers, who had many new 
points raised for their decision, incidental to the 
opening match, the conduct of the men is .also to be ap- 
plauded. We did not notice a single case of intoxication, 
nor the least indication of gambling. Some parties were 
on the grounds early intent on starting] ‘‘ pools,” but such 
requests were promptly denied and squelched on the spot. 

Perhaps it would be better next year at the grand national 
contest to make the time in September. Then the davs are 
longer, and the shooting may be continued for fully nine 
hours. But very possibly the managers were right in mak- 
ing the match come off at as late a time as possible, in order 
to give the men the fullest opportunity for practice. It 
would be wise too to separate in the future all the military 
contests from those of a more general character, as likely 
to avoid confusion. Another suggestion we would make, 
since we want our matches to be as thorough as possible, 
is that all the meteorological conditions of the day be deter- 
mined accurately, such as barometrical and theometrical 
measurements, direction of wind, andthe miles in an hour 
the wind is blowiag. From data of this character greater 


accuracy in shooting must follow. 
SHARPSHOOTERS’ MATCH. 


The sharpshooters, match is one only to be attempted by 
experts, as at distances over 600 yards, the utmost nicety 
and skill is required, which can only be obtained by long 
practice. Members of the Association have practiced but 
little at long range shooting, and though all the shooting 
donein this match by our own men was very good, doubt- 


less next year, when they have devoted more time to it, 
they will show improvement. Mr. Adam’s score, 48, an 
average of 3 1-7, (25 at 800 yards, and 23 at 1,000,) in a pus- 
sible 56, for such a long range is very good shooting. Mr. 
Adam, of the Canada volunteers, has already shown his 
skill in England and Scotland, and is one among the many 
good Canadian marksmen. We cannot but congratulate 
Mr. Adam in his victory, and the modesty with which he 
carried off his well-earned prize. In fact all the Canadians, 
(there were three winners out of the nine contestants for the 
sharpshooters’ match,) acquitted themselves with credit, 
Mr. Ormand’s score of 26, at 800 yards, five bull’s eyes and 
three centres, is magnificent shooting, better even than his 
shooting in 1871 at Wimbledon for the Rolapore challenge 
cup, though he only made 13 at 1,000 yards. In these long 
ranges, the additional 200 yards makes a vast difference. 
Mr. A. J. Roux, of the Twenty-second Regiment N. G., N. 
Y., score 41, (21 at 800, and 20 at 1,000 yards.) is also deserv- 
ing of most honorable mention, winning as he did the 
second prize. Mr. Adam shot with a Rigby. Both the 
Rigby and Metford are muzzle-loading rifles, excellent guns, 
are loaded with great accuracy, and are furnished with the 
most carefully adjusted double sights. The least disturb- 
ances of the wind are corrected by means of sliding sights. 
On the whole, the shooting at long range was excellent, and 
exceeded our expectations. Possibly the beauty of the day, 
the absence of sun-glare, and there being scarcely a breath 
of wind, added materially to score-making. We are more 
than pleased that a brother rifleman from Canada carried 
off the prize. It will cause a proper amount of emulation, 
and incite our own men to practice. In this match a very 
magnificent pipe, presented by Mr. Kaldenberg, came in 
among the prizes, though not printed in the catalogue of 
prizes. Mr. Adam was offered his choice of a medal or 
pipe, and selected the medal. Mr. Roux, having the choice 
then as second prize of the pipe or silver medal, took the 
pipe. Mr. Ormand then received the third prize, the medal. 


QUESTIONS OF ARMS. 


The great use of rifle range is that it must demonstrate 
whether an arm is good ornot. Skill may have a great 
deal to do with the merit of a high score, but as the 
weapons used come into the hands of not only experts, 
but of second and third class shots the use of Creedmoor 
or any other range must determine the average excellence 
of any gun. The Remington rifle has been fully tested 
and has been found to be excellent, not only as a military 
but as asporting rifle. In many of the matches, as may 
be seen on examining the scores, the Remington has held 
its own with the most delicately adjusted arms. Rifles 
like the Rigby and Metford have most carefully adjusted 
sights, were allowances all made for effects of wind blowing 
across the linc of fire, &c. The use of all such adjustments 
are perfectly in order, aud should be encouraged in every 
way. If arifle as was remarked by Punch in speakingof 
the complicated arrangements of the Wimbledon expert, 
‘chad asteam engine at one end and a windmill at another,” 
so much the better, if in a range of a thousand yards, the 
marksman can improve liis score a single figure. There is 
not then the least doubt that when the Remington rifles 
have adjusted to them these finer sights, that they will not’ 
only shoot quiet as well, but possibly out-shoot either the 
Rigby or Metford. In comparing it as a military arm 
with the arms used by either the English, French or German, 
we must declare that it is to be superior as to accuracy. 
Its penetration was also remarkable, shown by a shot 
passing through three feet of solid packed dirt, perfora- 
ting a thick block of wood, and then falling spent with its 
shape still almost perfect. Subsequent general matches 
yet to come may bring in prominence some other rifle, 
‘when the Forzst anp Stream will be the first to assert its 


witness this National pastime. 
—_—-——. - — oe 


THE GAME OF COLORADO. 
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and State quail imported for breeding purposes. 


and black prairie wolf, panther or California lion, lynx, 
wolvereen, catamount and wildcat, badger, skunk, ground 
hog or woodchuck, and other minor species. 

.The finer fur-bearing animals, such asj beaver, otter, 
mink, martin, etc., are all taken in pole, hole, and steel 


traps. The wolf, fox, and kindred animals are often poi- 
soned with strychnine, but traps of many descriptions are 


sometimes employed, and many animals are shot. 


Thousands of acres.of forest are yearly destroyed by 


accidental fires, and thousands more are stripped for lum- 
ber and wood, but the forests being all in the mountain re- 


gions, where the land is of little or no use for other pur- 
poses, is allowed to grow up to timber again, so that no 
estimate of any correctness can be made of its increase or 
diminution. However, there is no scarcity except in the 


immediate vicinity of settlements. 

Success in either hunting or trapping depends more 
here than elsewhere upon the experience of the person en- 
gaged in it, and his knowledge of the country, for the rea- 
son that game is not generally distributed throughout the 
territory, but certain species are confined to certain locali- 
ties. No stranger need expect much success unless accom- 
panied by an experienced guide. 

Remarkable bags are often made, but create little re- 
mark here, as they are mostly made by professional hunters, 
who prefer the profit to the notoriety that would direct 
other's attention to their hunting grounds. It is nothing 
uncommon for two hunters to load a large freight wagon 
with deer, antelope, or buffalo in a day or two after reach- 
ing the hunting grounds. Grouse and such game may be 
killed at the rate of from one to four or five dozen a day to 
the gun, provided the hunter has the time and the patience 
to hunt up their locality. 

The larger animals are very extensively hunted during 
the season for both local and foreign markets. It is esti- 
mated that not less than two hundred thousand buffalo 
were slaughtered for their hides alone last year, and so long 
as the price of skins make it a profitable business, and the 
buffalo remain, this waste and destruction will go on. 

Were the game laws of the territory enforced all 


would be well; but except to keep game out of the mar-- 


ket during the close season, there is no attempt made in 
that direction. 


The good hunting grounds are so numerous and so 
widely scattered for the different varieties of game that no 
very correct idea can be given in such an article except ina 
general way. Ducks, geese, etc., may be found very close 
about Denver. Willow grouse are widely distributed, and 
may be found in most any direction from town by travel- 
ling from ten to twenty miles. They are much more diffi- 
cult to capture, and are afar better bird than the prairie 
chicken of the States, and are not found in the mountains 
at all, while the blue or mountain grouse are only found in 
the mountains, and are the finest eating bird of the grouse 
kind, but offer poor sport to any except ‘‘pot shooters,” 
they being excessively tame. Ptarmigan are only found 
very close to the snowy range, and are very good for the 
table, but might as well be killed with a club as shot. Buf- 
falo are sometimes found within thirty miles pf town, but 
usually aride of from fifty to two hundred miles east, 
either via the Union Pacific or the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
will be necessary for any greatsuccess. Antelope are often 
found within ten miles of this place, but are more plenty 
as you leave civilization behind in either direction. White 
tail deer are not plenty. They are only occasionally killed 
along the water courses and in the low hill country some 
thirty to fifty miles to the east, and seventy from here. Black 
tail deer confine themselves to the mountainous regions, 
except when severe storms prevail; they then come to the 
foot-hills, where they may be killed in quantities. They 
afford fine sport, whether in mountain or valley, are very 
numerous, and are often hunted within twenty miles of 
town. Bear are distributed throughout the entire moun- 
tain country. Mountain sheep are very seldom killed, ex- 


cept on the high mountains, and from twenty-five miles dis-. 


os 


claims, but for the present, for all work, we are inclined to 
think that with a stéady hand, and clear sight, whether the 
marksman be asoldier‘or a sportsman, the Remington has 
clearly proved itself the best arm of to-day. The Sharp 
rifle, especially in the press match, showed its excellence, 
and is a weapon of great merit. In judging of all rifle con- 
tests, our readers not familiar with the subject, should al- 
ways bearin mind that a windy day always effects the 
shooting. In concluding our remarks on the first Ameri- 
can rifle contest, we believe that the time will come when 
Creedmoor will be far too small for the concourse of 
people who will assemble from all parts of the Union, to 





















The game of Colorado consists of buffalo, elk, black 
and white tailed deer, mountain sheep, antelope, cinnamon, 
black and grizzly bear, wild turkey, sage hen, blue or 
mountain grouse, willow or pin tail grouse, ptarmigan or 
mountain quail, ducks of all kinds, except canvas back, 
geese and brant, swan, curlew, of several varieties; and in 
the spring and fall snipe and plover for a few days, as they 
migrate north and south. We have also a few California 


The following fur-bearing animals are numerous:— 
beaver, otter, mink, martin, weasel; red, gray, black, and 
silver-grey fox, beside many varieties that are supposed to 
be a cross of the different distinct species; also, a very 
small animal of the fox kind, known here as the swift, the 
large grey and white timber wolf, white and grey coyote 


tant to as far as the Rocky mountains extend. Elk are 
found most numerous it the Middle and North Forks from 
seventy to one hundred miles distant, and on the Laramie 
Plains, and farther west along the line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad for three or four hundred miles from @heyenne, 
especially in the vicinity of Fort Steel, and as far north as 
the Wind River mountains and Montana Territory. 

Very few dogs of any breed are owned here. Some point- 
ers and setters of doubtful blood, and occasionally a grey 
or stag hound, are kept for running down wounded game; 
but no fox hounds arein the country, nor could they be 
used to any advantage on account of the prickly pear, 
which would cripple them in an hour’s run. 

Hotel accommodations outside of the principal towns 
are very limited, and in order to make a success of hunting 
or fishing it is necessary to take with you transportation, 
subsistence, and bedding. 

Tn conclusion, if you or any of your friends desire sport, 
and can stand the fatigue that we all have to endure to find 
it, come on, and any one familiar with the country will not 
withhold all information desired, including your obedient 


servant, H. A. C. 
DENVER, Colorado, October, 1873. 
pineapple aan 
CANVAS-BACK DUCKS IN WISCONSIN. 
——__~>__—— 


JANESVILLE, Wisconsin, September 22d, 1873. 
EpIToR OF ForRESsT AND STREAM:— 

ForEsT AND STREAM is just the paper we have long 
needed, as an organ for the sportsman and angler. I am 
happy to see the vacancy so well filled by your interesting 
publication, which cannot help but be a success. 

Our shooting hereabouts is principally confined to ducks, 
and we claim to have the best ducking grounds in the 
N@rthwest, and the only grounds where the famous can- 
vas-back is found in any great number. This ground is 
at Lake Koshkonong, Wisconsin, a body of water about 
nine miles long, from two to four miles wide, quite shallow 
and filled with wild celery. The shores are indented by 
numerous bogs and sloughs, and lined with a heavy 
growth of wild rice, and here in the spring and fall are 
found nearly every variety of water fowl by the million. 
It has been disputed by Eastern sportsmen that our can- 
vas-backs are the same as are found in the Chesapeake; 
but that they are the same is true beyond a doubt, and can 
be proven to the entire satisfaction of all who will come 
and see. Teal and mallard shooting begin about Septem- 
ber first and last until about October. Then comes the 
canvas-back. Black head, red head, and other northern 
varieties of ducks, which remain until the lake is closed 
by ice, and are slaughtered by thousands. Sportsmen in 
search of ducking grounds would do well to visit Koshko- 
nong, any time from October 10th to November 15th. The 
best route is via C. and N. W. Railway, Wisconsin Divi- 
sion, from Chicago to Fort Atkinson, 111 miles; thence by 
team three miles south to Mr. H. L. Beemer’s, where good 
accommodations will be found, and necessary information 
given. Mr. Beemer lives nearest the best shooting grounds 
on the lake, and all who stop with him will be well taken 
care of. The fishing is also very fine, and black bass are 
taken in great numbers. General Phil. Sheridan took in 
one day last season all his boat could carry, averaging two 
pounds apiece. Yours truly, VALENTINE. 





OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 
iS agit, 

RE go charms not only effected cures but dealt with every 
possible relation of life. Thus: ‘‘Eat hare if you 

want to look handsome for nine days after.” ‘Put a hen’s 
heart on your wife’s left side while she is asleep, and she'll 
tell all her secrets.” ‘Swallow a mole’s heart, fresh and 
palpitating, and you'll at once be expert in divination.”’ 
‘‘Quartan agues yield not to ordinary medicine; so take of 
the dust in which a hawk has been rolling, tie it up ina 
bit of white cloth with a red thread, and wear it; or else 
knock out the right eye of a live lizard, and wear it wrap- 
ped in a bit of goat-skin.” These are from Pliny, who also 
teaches that all medicinal herbs should be gathered, pick- 
pocket fashion, with the right hand poked through the arm- 
hole of the tunic; you ought to be clad ina white robe, 
with naked clean-washed feet, and to have just offered an 
oblation of bread and wine. Worms out of a goat’s brain 
are good for epilepsy; so is a rivet from a wrecked ship, if 
you insert in it the bone cut out of a living stag’s heart, and 
then make it into a brooch. If you see a shooting star, 
count quickly, for you'll be free from inflammation as many 
years as you can count numbers while the star remains in 
view. To cure cataract in the eye, catch a fox, cut out his 
tongue, let him go, dry his tongue, and tie it up in a red 
rag, and hang round the man’s neck. When something has 
got into your eye, rub it with five fingers of the same side 
as the eye affected, saying thrice, ‘“Tetunc resonco bregam 
gresso,” and spit thrice. If you would escape stomach- 
ache, take care that you always put on your left shoe first, 
and wear on gold-leaf the letters L* M* M RIA, written 
three times. For toothache, say ‘‘Argidam margidam stur- 
—_ thrice over, and spit in a frog’s-mouth, solemnly 
esiring him to take toothache. If any one has swallowed 
a bone, gently touch the mouth with ring-finger and thumb, 
and say nine times ‘‘I kiss the Gorgon’s mouth.” This is 
sovereign; the great Galen himself testifies to the value of 
charms in such a case. These are from Marcellus Empiri- 
cus (the Quack, as he well deserves to be called), who-fiour- 
ished about 380 A.D. But this, from Albertus Magnus, is 
the most wonderful of all: Gather in August the herb he- 
liotropion, wrap it in a bay-leaf with a wolf’s tooth, and it 
will, if placed under the pillow, show a man who has been 
robbed where are his goods and who has taken them; also, 
if placed in a church, it will keep fixed to their places the 
women present who have broken their marriage vow. 
“This last is most tried and most true.”"—AU the Year 
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en ee —" plumage and its white ears. They seem to be fond of each | may corner the animal market, yet you may glut it with 


certain beasts. Some two years ago all the zoological 
gardens which sell wild beasts, and the African hunters, got 
long on zebras and gnus, and you couldn’t give them away. 
They were not worth more than donkeys. The market has 
recovered, however, and zebras are now in fair demand. 
I have besides that party in Africa another one constantly 
in South America. They stay about the neighborhood of 
Para, and pick up pumas, jaguars, tapirs, monkeys, and 
boas forme. The snake line of business is always good. 
They are mostly in demand for side show entertainments. 
A good big snake fetches $500. I begged and begged for a 
big one as thick around as my thigh, a fellow who would 
breakfast ona goat, which I saw abroad this year, and 
offered $750 for him, but was refused. Monkeys are al- 
ways wanted; supply equal to the demand. A show starts 
out with a dozen of monkeys, happy family, and that kind 
of thing, and are always losing some of them. The price 
for monkeys varies. These little fellows,” and Mr. Reiche 
pointed to a cage full, ‘‘are worth $10. There is a $25 one, 
and I have got as much as $750 for one. The showmai 
called him a gorilla—which he was not. But you knov 
these stage people often take names they have no right tc 
Here are two nice leopards; don’t go too near them; the; 
are not to be trusted. Fifteen hundred dollars each is th 
value fixed on them.” Just then something shot past us 
across the floor, seampered over a bale of hay, and boltec 
into a corner. Whatever it was it went like a flash. Was 
it a wildcat ? We looked for an elevation to scramble on, 
to be out of harm’s way. Presently up ran two men and 
made for the corner, and captured the {animal after no enc 
of scuffling and fur flying. ‘‘You need not be afraid,” said 
Mr. Reiche, quite encouragingly, ‘‘it is only an English 
hare. He will break loose every chance he gets. Now we 
have him in the cage again; pray notice his eyes; they are 
just like those of a human being. I imported ‘a dozen for 
the Central Park last ‘year, and they are doing pretty well. 
This one goes out to the Park to-morrow. Call here next 
week and I will show you some elk, and bears, and some 
whooping cranes, from Nebraska.” 

“‘You seem to have avery universal kind of business, 
we remarked. 

“Quite so. It is wonderful how the taste has set in. Of 
course the bulk of the wild animals goes into the show 
business. Mr. Barnum has spent millions of dollars ir 
buying animals, and, by the way, he is aman to do busi 
ness with. Just as likely as not he may come in here to 
morrow and spend $50,000 with me in animals, and think 
no more about it than an ordinary person would when giv- 
ing a $10 bill for a black and tan terrier. But it is not only 
the show people who buy. There are various zoologice] 
societies starting up in various sections of the United 
States who are commencing to purchase animals. Then 
many private gentlemen are not only bird fanciers, but 
want game birds and animals to stock their grounds with. 
I get orders now from all parts of the Union. The bus:- 
ness commenced with a pair of canary birds, and has been 
developing ever since.” 

‘‘How would you like to try and get one of those Rus- 
sian mastodons they say are now ranging about in the 
Ural mountains ?” we inquired. 

‘Have no faith in them. Don’t believe that any creature 
of that kind exists. If it had, Jamrach, or the firm of C. 
Reiche & Brother, of New York, and Alfeld, Hanover, 
would have had them for sale.” 

Though inclined ourselves to be somewhat speculative 
we are forced to declare that Mr. Reiche’s argument agains , 
the existence of the Siberian mastodon had its weight. 

‘‘We have”—continued Mr. Reiche, patting the baby ele- 
phant, who in return was affectionately inserting his prc- 
boscis between the proprietor’s shirt collar and his neck— 
‘‘we have some very funny correspondents at times. We 
have letters from all parts of the United States about ani- 
mals, and offers to sell them to us. A man sees a bear in the 
woods, and writes us to ask what we will give for him. 
Now the bear is in the wilds, ranging around, and the man 
wants to sell him in that way, before he is even trapped. . 
We do business on the principle of not selling your bear 
skin before your bear is caught.” 

“That is a sound maxim,” we replied. ‘‘But, Mr. Reiche, 
don’t your animals escape sometimes ?” 

“Of course they do, and give us trouble, but we are used 
to that kind of thing, and use the utmost precaution with 
the really dangerous animals.” 

‘For instance,” we asked, ‘‘if those two leopards were to 
break bonds and range around the City Hall and Printing 

e Square, it would make quite a sensation, would it 
not ?” 

‘‘Something of that kind happened to Jamrach,” replied 
Mr. Reiche. ‘‘A tiger broke loose, promenaded London, 
and gobbled up a little boy. Jamrach went for that tiger 
with a crowbar, and after quite a lively fight made the tiger 
drop the boy, and eventually drove the animal back into his 
den. The child was not hurt.” 

‘‘What was the sequel ?” we inquired. 

“Oh, the lawyers got hold of the matter, and Jamrach 
had to pay some £300 damages, which shows that Jamrach 
could fight a tiger, but not a lawyer,” 

eo 

—The most appalling case ot deafness, outside of an 
asylum, was that of an old lady who lives just across the 
street from a navy-yard. The other day they fired a salute 
of twenty-one guns. The old lady was observed to start 
Tithe the last gun was fired, and then she exclaimed, 







other’s society, as they cluster close together on the perches, 
which rise one above another, huddling together, and look- 
ing like so many little ladies, with white caps on, all seated 
in the boxes of a theatre. : 


Parrots were in quantity. There was the chattering, so- 
cial green parrot (Chrysotis festivus), a festive ‘‘cuss,” un- 
doubtedly, and the gray one (Psttacus orythacus), rather 
more demure, scratching his head, and many beautifully 
colored parrots, all radiant in the most delicately tinted 
plumage. A pretty bird was the African widow bird, a 
tiny creature, covered with fine dark feathers, and having 
a gloriously long tail, dead black, about ten times as long 
as his body, hanging pendulous from him. Here were 
English thrushes and bull-finches, with a true Whitechapel 
look, awaiting purchasers, and gaudy pheasants, the Golden, 
shining like a bit of jeweler’s work, the more quiet Silver, 
and the demure English pheasant. Here, too, were strange 
nondescript ducks and a pair of black swans, and last, 
but not least, a magnificent specimen of the crowned 
pigeon, (@uara coronata). This bird, the most glorious of 
the pigeon tribe, is of a delectable blue, is as large almost 
as a peacock, and has his head surmounted by an aigrette of 
the finest feathers. He comes from Java, New Guinea, and 
the Moluccas, and is a royal bird. 

How long we might have remained in Mr. Reiche’s avi- 
ary we do not know, but we were startled by looking 
through a glass window, when we saw in an amusing way, 
the living contest of the Laocoon repeated, only in this 
case it was a row between one of Mr. Reiche’s men and an 
alligator. His Uglyship, all mouth and squirming tail, was- 
refusing (and with a great show of reason and good sense 
on his part) to be placed in a wooden, coffin-like looking 
box. Though his destination was Europe, and his passage 
had been taken, he was vigorously protesting against ex- 
patriation, and asserting the right of a true born American. 
How he squirmed and wriggled, and he had to be pinned 
down to the ground with a wooden fork, before the stout 
German could induce him to enter his travelling apartment, 
and at Jast, when inveigled in as far as head and body 
went, how he lashed his tail outside, and hissed, snapped, 
and spluttered. 

‘‘We are always sending alligators abroad, to amateurs 
and zoological societies. Neat creatures for certain kinds 
of aquariums. Mostly come from Florida, and are easily 
obtained. I shall ship about a dozen assorted sizes abroad 
this month. They will reach their destination in good 
order.” Just as Mr. Reiche had concluded, we were startled 
by feeling something or somebody inserting what we took 
to be an arm into our pocket. It was not the monkeys, 
who were chattering in their cages opposite. Who could 
it be? Turning around we faced a little elephant, who, 
with his proboscis, was examining our coat tail pocket. 
He was a chubby little elephant, about three years old, and 
was as tame asadog. At the word of command he hoisted 
up his trunk, rolled up his lip, and showed his nascent 
tusks, about an inch beyond the gum. ‘‘What is he worth,” 
we asked. ‘‘Five thousand dollars, and cheap at that. In 
a year or two, as he grows, he will adda couple of thou- 
sand dollars to his price. Look at my kangaroo—a nice 
little fellow. He is worth $75. If he wasa great kanga- 
roo $1,000 would not be out of the way. There is a pen of 
peccaries, quite tame and gentle, and over there you will 
see a pair of Japanese hogs.” 

‘‘How is the lion market ?” we asked. 


‘‘Quite brisk, though it is at the end of the season. We 
have four on hand. Prices of animals do not vary much, 
though it is in the spring, for exhibition purposes, that the 
real demand sets in. A good African lion, with a full 
mane, would bring $5,000. A lioness is not quite so desir- 
able; you may quote her at $2,500. Tigers—royal Ben- 
gals—are always wanted. I have two very fine specimens; 
cheap at $5,000.” 

“‘How do you procure your stock ?” we asked. 

‘‘A good many animals are bred abroad in European 
zoological societies. We buy from them, or exchange with 
them, and can mostly find what we want in London. But 
I have a regular set of men employed in Africa to find ani- 
mals forme. Now here is a letter from a party I have out 
there, in Cassela, somewhere on the White Nile. They are 
after hippopotami and ostriches. I could sell all ‘the hip- 
potami I could get. It is among the most valuable of 
rare animals. There was a good specimen here some nine 
years ago, and he was rented out for $25,000 a year. If my 
party goes further south they may get for mea giraffe or 
so. A fair camel-leopard would be worth $5,000. The 
head of the party reports to me that Mr. Charles Reiche, 
on the 15th of June last, was the possessor of quite a coop 

of ostriches—some fourteen, I believe. Birds of small size 
are not very expensive. My agent tells me he has bought 
some for about a dollar—about the price of a chicken in 
Washington market. The head of the party is a German, 
and he says they will want a caravan of a hundred camels 
to bring them out of the desert, with the animals they have 
caught or purchased. The prices I ask may seem to you 
high, but you must bear in mind the risk werun. You 
can’t rate the figures on a rhinoceros the same as you would 
for a horse. It’s pretty much of a lottery. Some years 
ago I must have spent $25,000 on a single expedition. The 
head of the party used to draw on me from the middle of 
Ethiopia £1,000 drafts. I believe he did get quite a num- 
ber of fine animals together, only: he went into the show 
business himself, on his own account with my animals. 
The last ¢ heard of him was that he had my caravan in 


Where cobwebs are thick and ceiling low, 

And the dusty floor looks dark below, 

Where trunks and boxes in lonely pride 

Are gloomily ranged ‘round the rough wall side; 
Where pictures hang that are old and dim, 
Where old hats lay devoid of brim, 

Where the past over all in dust is wrote, 

Hangs on a oail the old dress-coat. 































The well-worn tails are idly dropped, 

Like a sea-bird’s wing that the storm hath stopped, 
And down from the shoulders, one by one, 

Hang the threadbare arms whose work is done; 
While busily back and forth between 

The spiders stretch their silver screen, 

And their struggling victims wearily tote 

Across the breast of the old dress-coat. 



































The glossy cloth that a luster gave 

Rots slowly away to its hidden grave; 

The green mildew creeps o’er its decay, 

Hiding the moldering past away 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles a fallen tower, 

While fading colors, once remote, 

Throw their somber hues o’er the old dress-coat. 




















The heaving breasts are dead and still, 

But the light winds play with the flaps at will; 

And lazily swinging its shabby tail 

It floats its length from a rusty nail, 

Like a pendulum moving the hands of time, 

That meet and part at the noon-tide chime, 

And the arms together kindly float, 

As if to greet o’er the old dress-coat. ° 
































































































Oh, many a time in the olden day 
I've brushed its folds and dust away, 
° And decked myself for the evening ball, 
Where the dance was wild, and love ruled all; 
And laughed as I whirled in the giddy dance, 
At the girls’ sly look and admiring glance, ° 
And felt youth’s music's sweetest note, 
As I sauntered along in my fine dress-coat. 



















Bat now, as I turn from its moldering pride, 
And look in the broken glass at its side, 

The face that I see is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone, 
And the fcrm that gave it such graceful swings 
Hath bowed ‘neath the weight of sterner things; 
But I love to think of the happy hours 

I danced in my coat ’mid music and flowers, 
Ere the steps of time in its rude march smote, 


And crushed the pride of my old dress-coat. 
—Anonymous. 


Among the Birds and Beasts. 


OU are attracted to the place by the outside show. In 
the bulk windows you see innumerable cages, inhab- 
ited by canaries, who hop about within their narrow homes 
with incessant motion. If youapproach nearer to the win- 
dow, and if your ear is fine and you can separate the noises 
of Chatham street—muffle, as it were, the rumble of the 
street car, the din and rattle of the carts and wagons, you 
will distinguish no end of twitter coming from the estab- 
lishment in question. Sometimes this chorus, if a streak 
of sunshine slides into the store, rises in volume of 
chirps until it sounds like a band of tiny piccolos—then 
again it ceases, and there comes a clatter, a din of squeaks, 
saw-edge-sharpening sounds; the parrots taking hand in 
the bird orchestra. Lured by the sounds—melodious, dis- 
cordant, or otherwise—and having some business with the 
proprietor, we enter the bird-store. The twitter is, if any- 
thing, a trifle too intense, and as if enraged at our pres- 
ence, all the parrots commence wrangling, disputing, and 
objurgating in the most approved primary-meeting manner, 
until the tympanums of our ears fairly ache. 

Mr. Charles Reiche, the Noah of all this ark of birds, 
welcomes us, and, ‘‘wanfing to know, you know,” we ask 
no end of questions, to all of which the good natured Noah 
replies. If Jamrach is the grand wild animal purveyor 
of England, Mr. Reiche occupies the same position in 
America. 

We watch a couple of assistants packing up most a gross 
of canary birds, each ina separate cage, going off by ex- 
press. The cages are all piled one above the other, and a 
long stick run through the wicker work to hold them to- 
gether. So tame are the birds that they scarcely flutter. 
The cages are deftly cleaned, an extra quantity of seed put 
in the feed cups, their water is replenished, a couple of 
thick pieces of paper are wrapped around the city of cages, 
and off they go on their journey. It is mid-day, and they 
will be in Boston or Cincinnati some time to-morrow, as 
‘‘fresh as birds,” of course, and ready to send forth their 
sweet carol in, we trust, some gentle lady’s drawing-room. 
If we only could travel this way, and to the same destina- 
tion! 

The canary bird trade, Mr. Reiche informs us, is a con- 
stantly increasing one. Twenty-six years ago 1,000 birds 
in @ year was a large quantity of birds to dispose of to-day 
Mr. Reiche imports and sells 80,000 canaries, and can 
hardly keep up with the demand. They all come from the 
Hartz mountains, and are bred by the mining population, 
who increase their means by rearing this pretty bird. 
Every German steamer brings about 2,500 birds, and there 
is an attendant who crosses and cares for these feathered 
passengers. The loss seems quite trifling, not being more 
than eight per cent. Mr. Reiche sends canaries to San 


Francisco, Valparaiso, Lima, and to the whole of South 
America. Crowded together in a large cage were those 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


then follows spring; and in autumn and in summer it is 
nearly equal. In litter covered forest ground the quantity 
penetrating the ground in all the fourseasons was nearly 
equal. If we compare the forest ground with the open 
field, the quantity penetrating the former is, in winter less 
than that penetrating the latter. In spring the forest 
ground at four feet deep gave per three square feet surface 
about 133.42 cubic inches more water than the unwooded 
ground. In summer litter covered forest ground gave at 
six feet depth 1245.71 cubic inches more water per three 
square feet, than the ground in the open field, while in for- 
est ground without litter, at one foot depth twice as much 
water passed through as in the open field. In autumn, 
lastly, the penetrating quantities of water in the forest and 
in the open field were nearly epual. 

The action of the forest and of !itter covering on the wa- 
ter contents of the ground and of the humidity of a region 
is thus most marked in the warmest season, ard in hot 
countries. The forest produces an equable distribution of 
the ground moisture in the several seasons of the year. 

In a hygienic point of view, it has been shown that 
in fever and malaria, contagion is generally carried and 
communicated by currents of air, but that forests often 
act asa protection against them. It was observed that in 
many localities in India which formerly were free of conta. 
gious diseases, these appeared after cutting down of the sur- 
rounding forests. Cuas. PLaGat. 
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TREE-PLANTING. 


—_~————— 
PROVERB of Northwest India declares that three 
things make a man to be truly a man—to have a son 
born to him, to dig a well, and to planta tree. It is impos- 
sible for the untraveled Englishman to realize the misery 
of a treeless country. Europe has no natural deficiency 
of trees; hence, bridge-building took the place of the old 
Aryan tree-planting, as an act of piety to God, and of duty 
to the future, in the counsels of the early Christian teach- 
ers of the European nations. Both in East and West, trees 
were no doubt the first temples, and the planting of groves 
was the primitive form of church-building. Abraham we 
are told, planted a grove in Beersheba, to commemorate 
his solemn covenant; but among his descendants it became 
in time the mark of a pious ruler to ‘‘ cut down the groves,” 
as the seats of pagan worship: the mark of a careless ruler 
to leave them untouched; and the mark of an impious ru- 
ler to plant and dedicate new groves. Itis not hard to find 
reasons why the grove naturally became the first temple. 
Men were no doubt impressed by the hoary age of -trees 
compared with theshort life of man. A tree was often 
the center around which each succeeding generation de- 
posited its traditions—a visible bond uniting the departed 
with the living, and the living with the unborn. The cool, 
grateful shade of trees was a natural type of the gracicus- 
ness the worshipers sought for from the power they wor- 
shipped—especially in Eastern lands, where shadow is so 
precious and so exceptional. The yearly new birth and 
death of their foilage was a national symbol of human 
life. The darkness and density of the grove, we must add, 
hid the obscenities and cruelties which belonged to the 
darker developments of heathen worship. 

Tree-planting has retained in Germany longer than else- 
where something of its occult character, binding together 
religion, nation, and family. In the Vosgessen, the old 
German farmers were not allowed to marry until they had 
done something for the future good of the tribe by plant- 
ing a stated number of walnut-trees. 

The asking of a distinguished guest to plant a tree, is a 

leasant way of commemorating a visit. We do not 
coe that it is much used here. In 1852 the oratorian poet, 
F. W. Faber, was visited at St. Mary’s, Sydenham, by 
Prince Massimo and Cardinal Wiseman, each of whom left 
behind him the record of his visit in a tree of his own 
planting. According to the German fancy, no tree planted 
as a memorial will grow and flourieh unless it has a motto 
given it at the time of its planting. 

In different parts of our country we may come across 
trees—in Sherwood, indeed, across entire woods—planted 
to commemorate national events. But our English tree- 
plantings have long been mainly the work of individuals, 
and not of communities. A tree planted in Lord Rollo’s 

rden at Duncrub, to commemorate the Union of Eng- 
and and Scotland in 1707, a fir, eighty feet high, and eight- 
een feet in girth, was blown down in the gale of March, 
1866. The greatest day of commemorative tree-planting 
ever known in England was probably the first anniversary 
of the Restoration, May 29th, 1661. The letters from dif- 
ferent towns in the Mercurius Publicus and the King’s Intel- 
ligencer of that year, contain accounts of such plantings. 

any of these, however, were, like the Trees of Liberty, 
planted only to last as long as the festival. In one letter 
from Halesworth, in Suffolk, the ‘‘ own correspondent” 
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INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON AIR AND 
SOIL, AND THEIR CLIMATIC AND 
HYGIENIC IMPORTANCE. 
atone aaies 

O ascertain by actual scientific observation and ‘neas- 

uremen‘ the influence of forests on the air and soil, 
and their cliimatic and hygienic importance, the Bavazian 
Government instituted at different elevations and in various 
parts of the kingdom seven forestial and meteorological 
stations, at each of which, three daily observations are 
made at two different points, one situated in the middle 
of a large forest, and the other inthe middle of a large 
field. The results of these observations according to Dr. 
K.bermayer’s report (published by C. Krebsin Aschaffen- 
burgh, 1873), proves conclusively the marked influence 
of forests on the temperature of the soil. In the svring 
and summer months (March till August), the difference in 
the temperature of the soil of the forest and of the open 
field averages 7.24 °F, in the months of September, Octo- 
ber and February this difference falls to 2.75°F, and du- 
ring winter months to °0. The observations further show, 
that although the absolute moisture of forest air in the 
course of a year appears to be hardly greater than that 
of the open field, it is different as to the relative moist- 
ure, for, as the temperature of the air in forests is on the 
whole lower than that in the open field, the forest air must, 
with the same absolute moisture, have a greater relative 
moisture and be nearer its point of saturation; a determi- 
nate lowering of temperature will therefore produce in 
forests a separation of water more readily and in greater 
quantity, than in the open field. 

This difference of relative moisture is much more marked 
in high land than in low !and, corresponding to the increas- 
ing values of the differcnce of temperature between for- 
est and open air as we rise above the sea level; the 
reason is that the difference of temperature is greater in 
supimer. This relative moisture of forest air in summer, 
exceeds that of the air in the open field by a greater amount 
than in the other seasons of the year. The forest thus 
makes the climate moister, and more so in summer, in the 
time of vegetation, than in other seasons. The difference 
of relative moisture between forest air and field air, was in 
spring, 5.70° in summer, 6.18°, in autumn, 5.22° and in 
winter, 5.24°. 

The greater relative moisture in forest air affects 
the amount of evapora!:on. Observations were made of 
the quantities of water evaporated from free water surface 
in forests and in the open fields, and it appears that on an 
annual average, the evaporation is about 2.7 times smaller 
in forests than in vpen fields. On comparing seasons, it is 
nearly four times greater in summer than in winter. but 
even in winter there was two and one-half times less water 
evaporated in the former than in the latter. The differ- 
ence in the amount of evaporation in the warmest and 
driest months (July and August) between forests anc open 
air was on an average, 290.28 cubic inches of water for one 
square foot of water surface. 

The relative proportion of evaporation, however, does not 
essentially alter in the several moaths, as we find that in 
forests on an average two to three times less water is evapo. 
rated than in the open air. This great difference in the 
amount of evaporation probably arises in great part (be- 
sides the difference of temperature, saturation etc.) by the 
much weaker movement of the wind in forests.. Of 
greater practical interest than the evaporation from a free 
water surface, is that from the ground. As in many parts 
of Bavaria and Germany generaliy, the farmers and citi- 
zens of villages have an old privilege to gather from the 
forests dry leaves for littering and manuring purposes, not 
only forest and open field were compared with each other, 
but also the influence of such litter covering was examined. 
T.e forest alone deprived of its litter covering, diminishes 
the evaporation of ground water, as compared with that cf 
the open field, about 62°; with litter covering the evapora- 
tion was further diminished about 22°. In reference to the 
question ‘*‘ What influence have forests on the quantity of 
rain in a country, and dothey favor the formation of rain 
or not?” Ebermayer’s observations lead him to affirm that 
in plains of the same general character, the influence of for- 
ests on the quantity of rain is very small, and that it has 
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“BIRDS WALKING UNDER WATER.” 


—_—_4~—— 

LATE paragraph in this paper under the above head- 

ing, concludes by requesting further observations on 

the movements of birds under water. The writer assumes 
that it would be ‘‘physically impossible” fora bird to swim 
horizontally under water, ‘‘unless it could in some way as- 
similate its specific gravity to that of the water around it.” 

While it is perhaps not surprising that the ability of cer- 
tain birds to progress under water in all directions should 
not be generally known, owing to limited and infrequent 
opportunities of observation, their possession of this power 
is nevertheless established, and readily explained without 
recourse to the above-mentioned theory. It is well known 
to naturalists that cormorants, loons, grebes, and some al- 
lied species habitually pursue their prey under water, some- 
times at a depth of several fathoms. As their food consists 
in large part of fish, they must be able to move rapidly in 
any direction in order to secure it. I have only witnessed 
the act myself under the most favorable circumstances of 
observation, in the case of loons; but the mode of progres- 
sion is essentially similar, if not the same, in other instan- 
ces. From the stern of a steamer anchored in the quiet, 
transparent water of the harbor of San Pedro, Southern 
California, I once watched the movements of some loons 
which were playing about the vessel without showing any 
of the wildness these birds usually exhibit. They frequent- 
ly swam and dived within a few feet of me, and in several 
instances I could readily trace their course for some dis- 
tarce under water. It wasan interesting sight, and a novel 
one, to see such wary birds disporting heedlessly just be- 
low, gliding through the water with the ease and speed of a 
fish, bespangled and glittering like fishes, too, with the 
bubbles of air that clung to their sleek, glossy plumage. 
They appeared to swim in every direction with equal facil- 
ity, using both wings and legs. But it was not, in reality, 
so much swimming as flying; the birds actually flew through 
the water, moving the half-spread wings much az in ordi- 
nary aerial flight. They appeared to shape their course 
with strokes of the broad, webbed feet which projected, 
rudderlike, far behind, and to propel themselves largely by 
using the wings like fins; but as both members were in 
continual motion the amount of impulse derived from each 
source could not well be estimated. The birds sometimes 
reached a depth at which they were lost to view, reappear- 
ing nearly where they went down; and again, they accom- 
plished the long distances they are well known to swim un- 
der water in a horizontal direction, in both cases remaining 
submerged for the same surprising length of time. It is not 
in the-least probable that they were prepared to swim in 
thisor that particular direction by a change in their spe- 
cific gravity; it will be evident that no such alteration 
would be required. 

As we all know, a bird dives by pushing itself down 
with the feet or wings, or both, exactly as it swims on the 
surface by pushing itself forward; in the former case over- 
coming, by muscular exertion, its tendency to float, as well 
as the simple resistance of the water to its progress. Now, 
to swim horizontally under water the bird need only incline 
the axis of the body obliquely downward ata certain slight 
angle, and then push straight forward. For in this posi- 
tion the bird opposes its broad flat back to the obliquely 
downward action of the water, which offers the required 
resistance to counteract the tendency to rise, as long as the 
bird continues to propel itself onward. It could not re- 
main under water motionless; were its course arrested it 
would immediately begin to rise obliquely backward. The 
adjustment of the body atan angle which balances the up- 
ward tendency with a resistance from above, is of course, 
instinctively effected, and the direction is altered at will 
by a change in the inclination of the body. Progress under 
water is the resultant of three forces—muscular energy, 
directed forward, specific gravity of thé water acting verti- 
cally upward, and an induced resistance of the water 
pressing obliquely downward and backward. A certain 
rate of speed is required to bring this last force into action, 
much as ‘‘headway” is needed to make a vessel mind the 
helm; if the motion slacken short of such rate the bird 
would ‘‘make leeway”—that is, drift upward. The prin- 








































































also no marked influence on the percentage of distribution 
of rain. With elevations above the sea level, the impor- 


tance of the forests as regards influence on the rain 
quantity increases. On mountains it has a higher value than 
on plains. In the summer'season the action of the forest.on the 
rain quantity is much greater in the winter. If we compare 
the rain fall on one square foot of surface with the quantity 
of water evaporated from an equal free water surface in the 
forests and in the open field, it appears that everywhere the 
annual rain fall is greater than the evaporation. The higher 
the place is, the greater is the excess of rain and snow 
water over the quantity evaporated. In the interior of a 
forest the evaporation isso small, that a much larger 
quantity of water enters into the soil, than is dissipa ed by 
evaporation. In the open field most water penetrates the 
ground in the winter, next during spring and autumn, and 
least in summer. In summer the quantity of water which 
passed through the ground was atone foot depth, three 
and one-half times, at two feet depth, four and one-half 
times, at four fet depth, seven and one-half times less than 
in winter. 

The forest-covered ground behaves towards water quite 
differently. in ferest ground without litter covering, the 
quantity of water at one foot depth is greater in winter; 






he averaged seventy aday. Anentry of the diary on the 
28th July 1784, states, ‘‘ 200 swallows.” "a 


of the period writes: ‘‘The number of trees that were 
planted in the town was so great that it perfectly rescm- 
bled an artificiai forest. The whole town lay under so ab- 
solute a. disguise that the inhabitants knew not their own 
houses.”—(Mercurius Publicus, June 6, No. 28.) The 
wholesale commemorative planting in the Sherwood dis- 
trict marks victories gained by our famous admirals. 
Lord Newark planted twenty-five acres, partly forest-tree 
and partly fir, and called it Howe’s Grove, in honor of Earl 
Howe’s frost victory. A plantation of fifteen acres, ad- 
joining Thoresby Park, is called after Earl St. Vincent; 
and twelve acres on the north boundary of Budby Forest,- 
celebrate Lord Duncan. In other parts of the Sherwood 
district great plantations bear the names of Nelson, St. Vin- 
cent, Howe, and Spencer—the last in honor of the noble- 
man who then presided at the admiralty, and to whose 
judicious arrangement of the fleet the English successes 
were in part attributed.—Chambers’ Journal. 





Louis XVI. A Crack SportsMan.—From the ‘‘Journal de 
Louis XVI.,” lately published by M. Nicolardot, it appears 
that the unfortunate monarch was pane fond of hunt- 
ing. Louis XVI., the meekest of mortals, was one of the 
crack Nimrods. In his diary he records having brought 
down 189,251 pieces, and 1,274 deer. When large game 
was in abeyance, he would shoot martinets, squirrels, or 
small game of any kind. Even swallows were not spared; 









ciples involved are essentially the same as those upon which 
a vessel sails up to the wind—the bird trims its boat-shaped 
body to the water, just as the sails of 4 vessel are trimmed 
to the wind. 

There is, however, no question that some birds possess 
the power of altering their specific gravity decidedly—per- 
haps to the extent of making themselves a little heavier 
than the same bulk of water. Some of their performances 
cannot, probably, be otherwise explained. When a grebe, 
for instance, as is frequently witnessed, sinks back into the 
water without perceptible move of its flippers, and with 
scarcely a ripple, until only the head remains visible, the 
bird has not dived in the ordinary sense of that term. It 
has neither pulled nor pushed itself under, but just let it- 
self down—sunk; and it is not evident how this could be 
effected without some increase in specific gravity. On one 
occasion I happened to see how a great change may he ef- 
fected. It is simply a matter of along breath. It is wellknown 
that birds breathe air not only into their lungs, but also thence 
into a system of inter-communicating cells in various parts 
of the body, the amount thus inhaled and exhaled being, in 
some cases at least, sufficient to effect the change in ques- 
tion. Holding a wounded grebe in my hands I saw and 


felt it swell with a long, !sbored inspiration that_seemed to 
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permeate the whole body, and especially the breast and 
belly, where a visible ripple passed slowly along puffing 
out the skin and raising the plumage. It was curious to 
see this wave advancing slowly to the point of complete 
distension, and then as gradually recede in the opposite di- 
rection until the collapse was total. I should judge that 
about an eighth of the mean bulk of the body was alter- 
nately increased and diminished by this inflation and 
shrinkage—a difference, perhaps, sufficient for the required 
change in specific gravity. It is certainly enough to ac- 
count for the different depths at which a grebe is observed 
to swim on the surface, sometimes resting almost out of 
water, and again sinking until the back becomes, as the 
writer aptly says, ‘‘ barely awash.” 

But the amount of air a bird may take under water can- 
not be presented to determine its subsequent course. When 
a loon starts after a fish he cannot foreknow the direction 
of pursuit and take a stock of air accordingly. If his 
course depend upon assimilation of his specific gravity by 
this means, he would be foiled in pursuit as often as the 
fish went the wrong way for him. If, for instance, he let 
out air enough to sink himself he could not rise or go hori- 
zontally without effort, and consequently diminished 
speed; for obviously he has ne way of lightening himself 
with additional air. Besides, it appears improbable that 
an animal in which the respiration and circulation are so 
active as they are in birds, could remain for so long a time 
submerged without a considerable supply of air. I think 
that the eollapsed grebe above instanced could not, in that 
state, have performed one of its ordinary reaches under 
water. 

While I believe that the progress in any direction of 
birds under water is adequately explained upon the mechan- 
ical principles above given, I am far from denying that 
some slight change in specific gravity may occur, and be 
effected moreover, independently of respiration by a change 
in the set of the plumage. By the action of certain cuta- 
neous muscles, a bird’s feathers may be collectively raised 
on end or laid flat, at will; and provided the elevation of 
the plumage be insufficient to admit water in the intersti- 
ces, the bird’s superficial area would be increased, to the 
displacement of more water, and consequent lessening of 
specific gravity; and conversely. The loons I observed 
looked remarkably compact and trim under water, and 
probably all birds dive with the plumage very ‘‘close 
hauled.” 

As for birds actually walking under water on the bottom, 
as they do on land, observations are wanting to show that 
it ever occurs. Loons and grebes, indeed, can scarcely 
walk at all anywhere, without trailing on the belly, and 
this mode of progression under water would be particularly 
slow, laborious, and disadvantageous. I have no idea that 
it is ever accom_lished. The very remarkable case of the 
birds of the family Cinclidaé, or dippers, (near allies of the 
thrushes) often instanced in point, of birds walking on the 
bottom of streams, is sufficiently disproven by the obser- 
vations of Macgillivray, who, in his History of British 
Birds, explains their movements with his usual fidelity and 
power of graphic description. They progress with the 
wings like the birds we have been considering. They are 
not web-footed and cannot swim, but dip down under the 
water and fly through it, till the bottom is reached. There 
they go bobbing along, with the head and body diagonally 
inclined forward and downward, moving the wings inces- 
santly in the effort to keep down. The moment they relax 
exertion they are borne upward, and sometimes swept sev- 
eral feet down the brawling mountain streams they in- 
habit. Dr. Exuiotr Cougs, U. S. A. 

ee 

—Bernard A. Hoopes, Esq., President of the Philadel- 
phia Sportsmen’s Club, and one of the members of the new 
Philadelphia Zoological Society, has sent us the following 
description of a new species of white hawk, with some 
beautifully colored plates of both male and female, speci- 
mens of which are now in the museum of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia: 

Burso BorkA.is, variety Kriperu. Pil. 5. Entire head 
and nape pure white with the exception of a few feathers on 
each side of the forehead at the base of the upper mandi- 
ble, which are tipped with dark brown. Cheeks white, 
with several lines of feathers, narrowly tipped with dark 
brown, extending down the sides of the neck and a short 
distance under the wings. Back brown, largely spotted 
with white, which is the prevailing color of the base of the 
feathers, some of them are edged with yellowish brown; 
many of the feathers on the upper part of the back are 
arrow shaped, or pointed, faintly edged with white. Tail 
white, with an ochreous tint, darker toward the ends of the 
two middle feathers, banded with eleven irregular trans- 
verse bars of brown, the feathers rounded, or slightly 
pointed and tipped with white. Throat, breast, and entire 
under parts pure white, inside of wings the same, first five 

uills edged with bluish ash. Toes, dark lead color, large. 
awe black and strong. —~ ; 

The female does not differ much from the male in the general 
appearance of the plumage, is considerably larger, as usual 
with the birds of prey. The back is ratheriighter brown, 
the white spots larger. Tail darker, more of an umber 
tint on the middle feathers, which are edged with white. 
The forehead is white, but the feathers of the head and 
neck are tipped with small lanceolate spots of brown. Un- 
der parts entirely white, with fewer spots on the flanks 
than the male, the tarsi and feet more robust, and of a 
similar cclor. Dimension:: Male, total length 20} inches; 
tail 9 inches. Female, total length 224 inches; tail 94 
inches. 

The above description is made from two specimens, male 
and female, colieeted in Winnebago county, Iowa, by Mr. 
Johu Krider, of Philadelphia, in September, 1872, and care- 
fully prepared by that gentleman. He mentioned having 
een scvcral others, and described them as having the habits 

nd manner of flight common to the buzzard family, and 
o 
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from their being noticed in the autumn, were possibly mi- 
grating from more northern breeding grounds... During a 
previous visit to the same locality, in 1871, he saw a speci- 
men evidently similar to these, but was unable to secure it. 
Being informed by residents of the country that the ap- 
pearanee of a ‘‘ white hawk” there was not an unusual oc- 
currence, he felt confident of ultimately procuring one, and 
has not been disappointed. Being convinced that it is un- 
described, I have named it in honor of the veteran naturalist 
to whom we are indeebted for the discovery. 
ee 


THE GROWTH OF FISHES. 
ie sige 

SAW, a day or two before I started for the woods, a 

newspaper article, in which it was stated that ‘some 
years ago Prof. Agassiz suggested to George 8. Page, of 
New York, President of the Oquossoc Angling Association, 
amethod of determining approximately the age of the fa- 
mous Rangely trout, which grows to the weight of seven, 
eight, and even ten pounds. The mode adopted was to take 
a smal] platinum wire, pointed at one end and flattened at 
the other, and marked at the flat end with the weight and 
the year. Then insert this wire in the dorsal fin, selecting 
a mark according with weight and time, and return to the 
water.” It seems that in 1870 fifty trout were caught and 
marked in this manner and returned to the water: This 
year, among alot caught by the artist Moran and some 
friends, was one marked 1870—weight, halfa pound. It 
weighed nearly 24 pounds, showing an increase of nearly 
12 pounds in three years, or a little over half a pound a year. 
Now this may be a very fair test for that particular lake, 
but the annual growth of fishes depends so much on cir- 
cumstances that it is impossible to establish a general rule 
from any local test. The increase of all fishes changes ma- 
terially, both with abundance of feed and extent of range. 
A difference arising from kind and abundance of food 
would be expected, but it is not so easy to see why extent 
of range should have so marked an effect on size. Yet, you 
put a trout in a well or small spring, and give it all the food 
it will eat, and its annual increase is hardly preceptible. 
But give it wide range and a full supply of food, and it in 
creases rapidly. One might think that its cramped condi- 
tion in a well by confining its exercise, {destroyed its appe- 
tite, and so prevented its eating a sufficient quantity to has- 
ten its growth. But we find that fish vary in size according 
to the size of the sheet of water they are in. This is true 
of catfish, every one knows, and of pickerel. In this 
State or New England, take two ponds, only a quarter of a 
mile apart, and wholly disconnected—the one ten rods in 
diameter, and the other a half mile, and the pickerel in the 
latter, though in the same kind of water, and living on the 
same kind of food, will average nearly double in size those 
found in the former. I should like some explanation of 
this well known fact. No man goes toasmall pond for 
large pickerel. 

The rapid increase in growth is still more marked, and often 
something marvelous, when the same fish is transferred to 
different waters in which is different food; I remember, 
twenty-eight years ago, when I was at Lake Schroon, on 
my first trip to the Adirondacks, a party of men brought 
ina large quantity of pickerel, some of them weighing 
ten twelve, and onefourteen pounds. The fish had been put 
in the lake four years before, and an act of Legislature obtain- 
ed forbidding any fishing in it for four years. The four years 
having expired the fishing commenced, and the above was 
the result. Now supposing the largest taken was one of 
the original number: put into the lake; he had increased 
nearly three pounds a year, or three times hissize. This is 
wonderful. A still more remarkable instance has just oc- 
curred here in Long Lake and in the Raquette River. Four 
years ago, the last time I floated down this wild, beautiful 
river, no pickerel had ever been seen in it. Now it is abso- 
lutely swarming with them. They crowd it so that I verily 
believe a good fisherman might half fill his boat on a good 
day. The change has come about in this way. Five years 
ago some men put thirteen pickerel in Long Lake, much to 
the disgust of the colonists there, who feared they would 
destroy the trout, as they doubtless will. That very winter 
four of the number were caught through the ice, leaving 
only nine to stock the lake and river. This year, or four 
years from the time they began breeding, the lake is found 
to be full of them, and the Raquette River also for 180 or 
140 miles, clear to Potsdam. The original nine fish averag- 
ed about a pound in weight. This summer they take them 
weighing from two to twelve pounds. The other day a son 
of my old Indian friend, Mitchell Sabbatis, a boy only nine 
years old, took one weighing seventeen pounds, or fully as 
long as himself. The fish towed him half across the lake, 
and how the little fellow managed to capture him is surpris- 
ing. None but a young Indian could have done it; but he 
would have stuck to him till he was dragged overboard, 
and, I have no doubt, even after. Now, granting this to 
have been one of the original nine, he had increased about 
four times his size every year for four years. Others may 
have heard of such rapid growth before, but I never have. 
In four years those nine pickerel have stocked to repletion 
Long Lake, fourteen miles long, and Raquette River for 
over 100 miles, and Trapper Lake and several small ponds, 
till millions apparently swarm inthem. At first sight, the 
increase in numbers may seem quite as marvelous as the 
increase in size, but on reflection it is not. It is doubtless 
owing to the fact that for some cause the spawn escaped 
the destruction that usually overtake it. 
of the most voracious of fishes, eats its own young in im- 
mense numbers, but the abundance of better food in these 
waters, especially such delicate morsels as young trout, 
would prevent this, and hence a greater proportion reach 
maturity. Now Idonot know how many thousand eggs 
are in pickerel weighing a pound, but there are more than 
one thousand. Supposing a fraction of these, say one hund- 
red, reaches maturity, that would give from the nine pick- 
erel nine hundred saved. The same ratio in four years, 
would show the sum total of ninety millions—a number 
large enough to stock many a hundred miles of water. If 
the ratio saved was larger the number would be proportion- 
ably increased. But with the increase of the size of the 
fish, the number of spawn would be doubled and tripled, 
so that the result would be still more astonishing. The 
fact is that the number of fishes that usually reach maturity 
in prortioion to the eggs laid is infinitesimally small.— New 
York Tribune. 
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THE MUSCULAR STRENGTH OF IN- 
SECTS. 
, ————— 
". HERE is no phase of life, however simple or com- 
plex, but furnishes food for profound study. There 
is no study connected with existence, but affords lessons of 
absorbing interest, and embodies suggestions of a most 
valuable character. Human life is a mist incessantly evolv- 
ing perplexing issues, while animal life as contradistin- 
guished from that of rational beings, is not only constantly 
inviting science to solve its problematic points, but eliciting 
the tests of experimental philosophy, to compass the strange 
workings of its hidden nature. 

In the last number of the Helectic there appears inter- 
spersed among varieties from Chambers’ Journal some 
singular disclosures, touching the muscular power of in- 
sects. It seems that one Felix Plateau, a young Belgian 
naturalist, a son of the distinguished physcian, has been 
recently engaged in some delicate experiments with the 
view of testing the muscular development of insects, as 
has been done on previous occasions, with the man and the 
horse. It may not be generally known that the strength of 
the last two has been determined through the agency of a 
machine, technically called a dynamometer, the tension of 
a spr:ng iscounterpoised by an effort exercised for a very 
short time. Strange as it may sound it is alleged that man 
has a power of traction equal to five-sixths of his weight, 
while the horse can only claim the half, or two-thirds of 
his weight. And yet it is demonstrated that both of these 
tractive powers are insignificant in comparison with the 
strength of insects, many of which can draw forty times 
that amount. The ingenious method of experiment adopted 
by M. Plateau, as authentically announced, is worthy of 
the subtle conception that entertained the idea of fer- 
reting out the latant capabilities of insects, and the suc- 
cess that crowned his patient and persistent labors. It is 
said that he literally harnessed the insect, by a horizontal 
thread which he passed over a light, moveable pulley, to 
which he attached a balance, loaded with a few grains of 
sand. To prevent the insect from turning aside, he forced 
it to walk between two bars of glass on a board covered 
with muslin, in order to effect a rough surface. Stimula- 
ting it forward, he gradually poured fresh sand into the 
balance, until it refused to advance further. The sand 
and the insect were then weighed, and the experiment re- 
peated several times in order to ascertain the greatest 
effort each could possibly make. The tabular results showed 
the greatest degree of strength inthe lightest and smallest 
insects, or in more scientific language, that the relative 
force is in inverse ratio to the weight. The strongest insect 
proved to be those more familiar, peradventure, to the 
naturalist, described as living mainly on lilies aud roses, 
and known to scientists as crioceres and trichies. These 
tiny beings drew a weight forty times in excess of their 
own, and one, which would be regarded in the arena as the 
giant of the entomological group, drew sixty-seven times 
its own weight. A small beetle, it is related, has achieved 
the same feat. But the most remarkable fact the writer 
relates is of a horn-beetle, which actually held between its 
mandibles, alternately raising and lowering its head and 
breast, arod of thirty centimeters length, weighing four 
hundred grammes, its own weight being but two grammes. 

Thus it will seen that insects are superior to the larger 
animals in the strength of their muscles, and that the law 
determining their relative muscular development is equally 
applicable to experiments in flying and pushing as well as 
in drawing. To conclude, we may add to their powers of 
traction their skill and ingenuity in devising means for 
overcoming obstacles, and illustrate the same by an inci- 
dent narrated by the reviewer. A small wasp was once 
ee: to raise a caterpillar, which it had just de- 
stroyed. The caterpillar was five or six times heavier than 
its conqueror. Six consecutive times, weary and despondent 
at its failure to consummate its end, it abandoned its prey. 
At last an idea seemed to flash upon its mind. It returned, 
placed itself across the caterpiller, as if on horseback, 
with its own middle feet it embraced its victim’s body, 
raised it against its breast, and contrived to walk on the 
fore feet which were at liberty. Thus it soon crossed a 
walk of six feet wide and laid its prey against a wall. 

a 

UNIFICATION OF MANKIND. All the various races of the 
world are now drawing near and assimilating of their own 
accord. Fashion has been the forerunner in this extraordi- 
nary and signifieant movement. It is sufficient to make us 
pause, when we reflect that the tailor has done more toward 
the unification of mankind than Alexander, and the hatter 
has woven a bond of union among them which is of ada- 
mant in comparison to that which the Ceesars forged. The 
pantaloons and dress-coat may be seen as frequently in 
Constantinople now, as in Paris or London. Even the fe 
is slowly receding before the inevitable stove-pipe hat. It 
is not unusual now to have the Bedouin ride down upon 
you in jack-boots and slouched hat. Even the Kirgheez of 
the Steppes are not indifferent to black frock-coats. 

Nor is it in the matter of clothes alone that the world is 
being unified. There is a demand among civilized nations 
for a universal coinage. It is felt that there is no necessity 
far the many brokers, who with much profit to themselves 
furnish the money of one country for that of another. As 
gold and silver is the universal medium of exchange, why 
‘shall not all nations coin their money in denominations 
of equal value? In like manner there is .a want felt 
of a universal postal law, under which letters can be 
sent everywhere for equal charges. And upon the top of 
all we have a scheme for a sort of Olympian Bench which 
shall hereafter decide all questions of international law that 
may arise among nations.— Overland, Monthly for October. 

ior 

ANIMALS Far up Nortu.—The Hall expedition in reach 
ing the extreme northern latitude of 82°, the highest ever 
attained on land, during the month of May sent out hunting 
parties. Twenty-eight musk cattle were killed, also 
hares and birds. @This, we think is the furthest north, on 
our continent, that animals have been seen and killed. 





—The buckwheat season approaches when the head of 
the family eats fourteen cakes at a sitting, to the un- 
bounded satisfaction of himself, and to the unmitigated 
disgust of the oldest boy, who cripples-his digestive ap 
paratus for life in a vain attempt todo the same. 


—The mean man who is honestly entitled to what monu- 
ment is due the champion, is he of Slawson, who instead 
‘of smoothing the dying pillow of his father, took it from 
the bed that he might use the case for chesnuts. 
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—The beagle is a small dog, and is used for hunting rab- 
bits, and the amusement of our junior friends. There are 
several breeds, which are distinguishable from each other 
by their size and generalaspect. The rough beagle is sup- 
posed to be produced by crossing the original stock with 
the rough terrier, and possesses the squeaking bark of the 
terrier, rather than the long musical intonation of the bea- 
gle. The nose of this variety is furnished with the stiff 
whisker-hairs which are found on the muzzle of the rough 
terrier, and the fur is nearly as stiff as the terrier’s. The 
dwarf or rabbit beagle, as it is sometimes called, is the 
smallest of the breed, delicate in form and aspect, but 
of good nose and swift of foot. So small are these little 
creatures, that a whole pack of them have been conveyed to 
and from the field in baskets slung over the back of a horse, 
and on oné occasion three gentlemen placed thirteen of 
these little dogs in their shooting jackets, walked to the 
woods, hunted all day with them, killing eight rabbits, and 
then returning them to their pockets, thus saving the dogs 
the fatiguing walk to the woods and back again. These 
little dogs are chiefly employed by the rabbit shooter, and 
are not sufficiently swift of foot to hunt the larger rabbit 
or hare. 

No amusement would afford our college students in the 
country a more health-giving recreation, or a pleasanter 
afternoon sport than a little drag hunt in this lovely au- 
tumnal weather. Take, for instance, the best and longest 
winded runner in the college or schvol, trailing after him 
a rabbit skin well saturated with turpentine or aniseed, put 
the beagle on the scent, and let the boys follow. If the 
scent be good, and the course lie tolerably straight, the en- 
durance of the boys will be tested, and the miniature 
hounds often come toa check at a small pool, &c., when 
the little beauties will start off again in an instant, uttering 
their flute-like bark, and any one of average strength and 
speed can easily be in at the finish. Try it, and see if is not 
good fun. You ask where are we to get the dogs? A male 
and female will cost about twenty-five ‘dollars, and in one 
year’s time you will have all the dogs necessary, and be 
able to supply other friends and schools as they require them. 
The cost of keeping them is very small, any farmer’s son 
would be glad to take care of them for atrifle, say twenty- 
five cents a weck per head. We should be only too glad to 
give any college or school any information about where 
toprocure or how to train these cunning little miniature 


hounds. 
a ee 0 —-- 


—‘‘On the Chesapeake,” says Appleton’s Journal, ‘*you 
must have a good dog, or you will lose helf your game. 
The Chesapeake water dog is a magnificent animal. It is 
difficult to trace his origin. He is smooth-haired, which is 
a great point, as the Newfoundland suffers terribly f.om 
the freezing of his shaggy coat; his color is either black, 
with white breast and gray nose, or tawny yellow, the latter 
preferred. Generally he is fierce, and the best of watch- 
dogs, deep-mouthed and powerful. He is very sagacious, 
and loves the water and the sport. I have seen one—a 
mere puppy—sit for hours in the summer watching the fish 
hawks as they pursued their craft. Whenever the hawk 
would make his plunge Leo would rush through the 
‘*jumping water” and swim for the spot. He never brought 
out a hawk that I know of, but never seemed to be discour- 
aged at his failures. One used to be famous for his thiev- 
ing propensities. He would sneak off and seize every duck 
he could lay his teeth on and deposit it on his master’s 
pile. Another would never touch a whiffer or southerly 
unless ordered by his master to do so, but would swima 
half-mile through floating ice to secure a canvas-back or 


red-head.” 
os 


A Diseustep PornteR.—A gentleman requested the loan 
of a pointer dog from a friend, and was informed that the 
dog would behave well so long ashe coulc kill his birds, 
butif he frequently missed them he would run home and 
leave them. The dog was sent, and the following day 
fixed for trial, but unfortunately his new master was a re- 
markably bad shot. Bird after bird rose and was fired at, 
but still pursued its flight untouched by the leaden showers 
that fell around it, tillat last the pointer became careless 
and often missed his game; but as if seemingly willing to 
give his master one more chance, he made a dead stand by 
some scrub oaks, with his nose pointed downward, the fore 
foot bent, and his tail straight and steady. In this master- 
ly position he remained firm tillthe sportsman was close 
to his tail, with both barrels cocked; then moving steadily 
forward a few paces he at last stood still near a bunch of 
grass, the tail expressing the anxiety of mind by moving 
regularly backward and forward, when out sprang an old 
cock grouse. Bang! bang! went both barrels, but alas! the 
proud bird returned to the woods unhurt. The patience 
of the dog was now quite exhausted, and instead of crouch- 
ing at the feet of his master till he re-loaded, ‘he turned 


boldly round, laced his tail close between his legs, gave one 


howl long and loud, and of he set,and did not stop until he 
arrived at the home of his owner. 





The following are from the Danbury News :— 

—No actor has yet been able to counterfeit that expres- 
sion of joy which a man shows when discovering a ten-cent 
stamp in his paper of tobacco. 

—Dumb bells at jewelry stores for the exercise of those 
who contemplate the new style of sleeve studs, wouldn’t be 
a bad idea. 

—If the price of peaches was a mountain, there would be 
snow on the top of it. 


/ 





| Mjletic Pastimes. 


—The Prospect Park Cricket Club played the Manhat- 
tans the return match on October 11th, at Hoboken. There 
was a full attendance of members and friends of the lovers 
of cricket. Several of the Park eleven were absent and the 
substitutes played a better game than their first eleven, 
although the bowling was not first-class, and were some- 
what careless in the field. The following is the score:— 


PROSPECT PARK. MANHATTAN. 
Woodhouse, b. Ronaldson,...... 8 McDougal, ct. and b. Longmire{20 
McCauley, Ronaldson............ 6 Tucker,1.c.w. b. Longmire.... 6 
Dexter, ct. McDougal, b. Ronal- Bosford, b. Dexter............. 26 
Shi cuneate denne wesiamade’ 12 Ronaldson, b. Dexter.......... 10 
Petete, B. Gtelg. .....-.0s.- sees 2 Greig, ct. Longmire,b. Dexter.. 9 
Longmire, ct. Tucker, b. Greig.. 8 Marsh, ct. North, b. Chadwick. 40 
Wattle, PAGO: 0565660 cdesnecvese 17 Beattie, st. Longmire, b. Chad- 
Griffiths, ct. and b. Greig........ 1 Woe ac ab dd inatnkannaves 8 
Robinson, ct. Greig b. Ronaldson 0 Tyler, not out............. . Pe 
McKay, ct. McDougal, b. Greig.. 9 Oakley, b. Chadwick.......... 0 
D. Kieller, ct. McDougal, b. Rudy 8 Mears, b. Chadwick........... 0 
Chadwick, not out............... 7 Rutly b. Chadwick............. 0 


Byes, 9; leg byes, 2, wides, 3..... 14 Byes, 6; leg byes, 4; wides, 7... 17 


ee Ss Ol ee ee 

Prospect......... 15] 2 | 2. | 42] 42| 49] Si [ 77) 2-77 

Manhattan....... 20| 33 | 50 | 63 | 114] 132 | 141 | 141 | 141—141 
Umpires.—Messrs. Smith and Talbot. Time of game.—4:10. 

The Athletic base ball club played the Philadelphias in 
Philadelphia on October 11th, in presence of a large assem- 
blage of those interested in the game. The score was Phil- 
adelphia, 18; Athletic, 9. 

—In Boston on October 11th, a game of base ball was 
played between the Bostons and Baltimores, resulting in a 
victory for the Bostons by a score of 13 to 6. 

—The Washington and Boston base ball clubs played in 
Boston last week. The score was, Bostons, 25; Washing- 
tons, 6. 

‘—The Mutual and Atlantic base ball clubs played 
on the Union grounds, October 13th. The Mutuals won 
very easily, the score standing 18 to 7, in their favor. 

—The Washington and Atlantic Clubs played a match on 
the Union grounds. Washingtons, 17; Atlantics, 3. 

The Mutual and Bultimore clubs played the eighth game 
of the championship series on the Union grounds, Williams- 
burg on October 11th. The Mutuals scored 7, and the 
Baltimore 0. 

—The Knickerbocker Base Ball Club will play a_ cricket 
match with the Manhattan Club at Hoboken on the 16th 
inst., eighteen vs. eleven, and on the 20th the St. George 
club play their eleven against a picked eleven of the Man- 
hattan, Staten Island, Jersey City, and Prospect Park clubs, 
for the benefit of Brewster and Smith#the professionals. 
The players on the part of the St. George will include 
Messrs. Bance, Bowman, Harcombe, Jones, Moreau, Lem- 
mon, Sleigh, Souther, Cashman, Talbot, and Smith. The 
others will include Kersley, McDougal, Jackson, Grey, 
Woodhouse, Longmire, Dexter, Outerbridge, Brewster, 
Luske, and Marsh. 








‘“‘ALL Hanns BELow.”—A good story is told of a parrot 
who had always lived on peed of a ship, but who escaped 
at one of the southern ports and took refuge in a church. 
Soon afterwards the congregation assembled, and the 
minister began preaching to them in his earnest fash- 
ion, saying there was no virtue in them—that every one of 
them would go to an endless perdition unless they repented. 
Just as he spoke the sentence, up spoke the parrot from his 
hiding place :— 

‘‘All hands below!” 

To say that ‘‘all hands” were startled would be a mild 
way of putting it. The peculiar voice and unknown source 
had much more effect upon them than the parson’s voice 
ever had. He waited a moment, and then, a shade or two 
paler, he repeated the warning. 

‘‘All hands below!” again rang out from somewhere. 

The preacher started from his pulpit and looked anxious- 
ly around, enquiring if anybody had spoken. 

“All hands below!” was the only reply, at which the en- 
tire panic-stricken congregation got up, and a moment 
afterward they all bolted for the doors, the preacher trying 
his best to get there first, and during the time the mischiev- 
ous bird kept up his yelling: 

‘All hands below!” 

There was one old woman present who was‘ lame, and 
could not get out as fast as the rest, and in a short time 
she was left entirely alone. Just as she was about to hobble 
out the parrot flew down, and alighting on her shoulder, 
yelled in her ear:— 

“All hands below!” 

‘No, no, Mister Devil!” shrieked the old woman, ‘‘you 
don’t mean me. I don’t belong here. I go tothe other 
church across the way.”—Christian Union. 





Hay Fever anp Astama.—In a late number of the Lan- 
cet some peculiar observations are recorded of this unpleas- 
ant ailing, and of its affinity to the milder forms of asthma. 
Bronchial inflammation is in most cases the cause of an at- 
tack, but at the same time, as the following remarks prove, 
there are some individuals whose temperament is so ighly 
sensitive as.to be affected even by the smel) of animals:— 
“In some rare instances the attack may, according to Dr. 
Salter, be induced by the smell of certain animals, as dogs, 
cats, hares, and evén sheep and horses. Among theremark- 
able examples he gives is one of 4 circus proprietor, who 
was alwys affected with asthma in the presence of horses, 
until having made his fortune he elie and found that, 
with the relinquishment of his business, he had happily 
taken leave of his troublesome complaint, which, however, 
always returned if he visited the stables. Another instance 
was that an American gentleman, who was always affected 
by the presence of dogs or cats, and could even detect that 
they had passed through a room by the state of his breath- 
ing on entering it. A third case was that of a country 
clergyman, who was rendered asthmatic by the neighbor- 
of a hare or hareskin. This peculiarity converted him into 
aremarkably keen gamekeeper, for if he met any of his 





parishioners who had been poaching and had their booty 
about them, he could always in this way detect them. 





Waar iT Costs To Knock 4 Man Down In Vrenna.—A 
blow is punished out of all proportion to our Engltsh ideas 
of the offence. If, unfortunately, a foreigner should have 
a difficulty with an Austrian, and straightway assault and 
batter him, the best course is to ee quickly with the ad- 
versary while on the way with him tothe Polizei-Amt. 
“The hurt that honor feels” can in most cases be salved 
by a judicious application of money. The Viennese are 
much too lazy to be implacable, and it takes a great deal to 
rouse them into actual ferocity, even when they get up a 
revolution. The_chiefs of the Peters Platz will always be 
found willing to assist ina friendly arbitration, but they 
must naturally be treated with politeness, for Austrian 
c mmissaries of police, apart from the code they have to 
administer are as arule well educated, patient, courteous, 
and by no means harsh interpreters of the law. A simple 
blow may be condoned by five to twenty florins, according 
to its impact; a black eye has cost the dispenser of it a 
hundred, and in the case of a person kicked down two 
flights of stairs, the kicked held out for five hundred as the 
ransom of the kicker from captivity, but was eventually 
induced by arbitration to take three hundred. By this sort 
of arrangement everybody is satisfied; the commissary is 
saved much trouble, the alien violator of the German ma- 
jesty of the law is rescued from the disagreeable conse- 
quences of ‘‘that rash humor which his mother gave 
him,” the foreign minister is spared any vulgar interruption 
of their diplomatic repose, and most of all Pepe, if he has 
no garden wall to repair, can at least take Pepi in a new 
bonnet on Sunday to Neuwaldegg, or invest in a few tickets 
in the last lottery loan.— Al] The Year Round. 
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—Gunning is becoming a fashionable sport with the 
ladies of the French nobility. The young Dianas go to 
the forest with their beaux dressed in jack-boots, with zouave 
velvet pantaloons buttoning at the knee, blouse in velvet, 
tightened to the waist with a leather belt; falling shirt col- 
lar, and brigand hat. The game like Captain Scott’s fa- 
mous coon, comes down of its own accord. 


Answers Co Correspondents. 


———_>—_——_— 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to_receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional - 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for qood hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im- 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receiry 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.| 

—_~>—_——_ 
Natu.—The owner of the Champion Shooter’s Badge, is Ira Paine. 
Woopwarp.—You can get a good second-hand English breech-loaders, 


case and all, for $125. 


Fisuer, Elizabeth, N. J.—Your buck’s head can be neatly set up on a 
black-walnut stand for fifteen dollars. 

J. K.—Best dog for duck shooting, water spaniel, cross between 
small Newfoundland and the spaniel. 

Taps.—One hundred brace of grouse have been killed by a single gun 
in Scotland. . 

Susscriper.—Pierce county, Wisconsin is good ground for chicken’s 
(pinnated grouse.) Between the Mississippi river and the Big Woods, a 
stretch of twenty miles or so, it is chiefly farms and scrub oak rrairie. 

Harry Darter, N. Y.—If you wish to trap for profit go to Northern 
New Brunswick, or that district of Canada back of Ottawa, or to Colorado. 
Yon can estimate the expenses readily, we should think. 





X. U. X.—It is not so common as is supposed to send a ball through ~ 


abuck. It has undoubtedly been accomplished, and your friend’s state- 
ment should not be doubted. 

Bretcu-LoaprER, Philadelphia.—Bred from the old English hound, 
The present race of pointers is probably 300 years old at least. Some 
particular strain of hound may have had a wonderful nose for birds. 


F. E.—A dog something like the Esquimaux dogis found wild in North 
ern Oregon; specimens have been brought to San Francisco by captains 
of vessels, and sold at large prices. 


T. F. C. T.—It is by no means “‘infra dig” for a sportsman to dispore _ 


of his peltry after a trappirgexpediticn. Otters. gocd¢a-k and brown, are 
worth $18. Martins $6. Gunther would alwys give you the market price 
for them, 

H.—A muzzle-loader can be made lighter than any other gun of equal 
bore and length of barrel, but.then the absolute difference is so slight that 
it is not taken any account of in the many other advantages the breech- 
loaders possess. 

Breecu-LoaDeR.—The English Pointer is descended from the old Span 
ish race. The Spanish dog from the hound, one of which hounds is sup- 
posed to have shown a disposition to point, and this faculty being en- 
couraged and ‘‘bred to,” in time the present pointer has been- produced. 

C.—Brave public opinion, and do not cut your terrier’s ears. Fashicn 
is everything. We have outlived the time when horses were not supposed 
to be “‘pretty’’ unless their tails were docked. There is a decided move- 
ment in England towards not trying to beautify animal nature. 


Pe._L.—Distinguishing trait of cats, between wild and tame, isin the 
tail. The domestic cat has it clongated, ending in a taper, while that of 
the wild cat is shorter and more bushy. We would give every encourage- 
ment to a cat-show, and our columns are at your disposal. Arctic fox 
never exceeds eight pounds in weight. 

X. I. X¥.—Catching trout by torchlight or by setting a stamp ablaze by 
the water-side is a mode of fishing much in vogue with the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. All kinds of fish, from the lordly salmon to the groveling eel, are 
lured by the light of a lantern, torch, or bonfire. ? 


G.8. §., Hartford.—It is quite difficult to tell exactly where wild turkeys 
may be found at this season, as they are inclined to roam considerably, 
but as they usually return to the same roosting place at night, the hunter 
may readily take them by discovering the trees on which tiiey rest, and 
wait near, kill the birds as they come in, which usually occurs just before 
sun down. : 

_G. 8. H.—It is absolutely impossible to determine the sexes of pigeons 
by their plumage. The only. way is to watch their actions, the 
covk strutting a little more pompously than his mate, but even old fan- 
ciera, are often. deceived. . There is aslight difference in their cooing, 
which an expert can detect but cannot explain. 

W.I.8., Amherst, Nova Scotia.—_In reply to your question whether 
snaring moose is lawful in Nova Scotia, we answer that John Christmas, 
the celebrated Indian hunter of Shubenacadie, maintains that it is not, 
while a certain school master who saw a sapling bent in a curious fashicn 
one day last month, and going to investigate it, found himself suddenly 
hoisted by one leg into the air, believes that it is. 


Anatis J.—The bird you refer to is the Darter (Plotus anhinga). We 
have seen them killed on the Savannah river, and they are frequently 
met with in Florida. They are remarkable for the noiseless way in which 
they piange into the water, making no more splash than would an eel on 
entering into its natural element. 
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or on a matter of life or death. Hence it behooves all men 
to acknowledge at once the splendid exhibition of* skill, 


make the amende honorable forthwith. 
ete 


CREEDMOOR. 





day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday last, at Creedmoor, 
National Rifle Match ever held in the United States. 
this most fortunate inauguration of the rifle movement, 
success of the Creedmoor range. 


Wimbledon teams will be pitted against our own men. 


sport, but will be among the most skillful riflemen. 


which we refer our readers. 
ah te 


DESTRUCTION OF BUFFALO. 








summer before the yacht owners can bring their minds to 
sailing on a lee shore, with a gale of wind blowing in their 
teeth—a thing never accomplished unless by mail boats 





manliness, gallantry and general seamanship which we 
have just witnessed on the part of the yachtsmen, and to 









FIRST ANNUAL PRIZE MATCH AT 


N honorable rivalry there were assembled on Wednes- 


the Regulars, members of the National Guard, sportsmen 
and sharpshooters, contending for the prizes of the first 
From 


which took place last week, we can hope for the fullest 
Next year it will un- 
doubtedly call forth marksmen from England, and the best 







Our people are quick to learn, and there is no doubt but 
that they will soon gain not only zest for this admirable 





The creation of the range at Creedmoor, in such a short 
space of time, and the excellent manner in which the 
matches were conducted deservethe greatest praise. In our 
columns will be found a full and complete account of the 
history of Creedmoor and of the match, together with the 
scores, list of prizes, name of winners, analysis, &c., to 
































All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THE Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
LIsHING CoMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared wit! areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become 2 medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 





the Far West, especially of the buffalo, which are slaugh- 
tered for their skins by the hundred thousand, and left to rot 


buzzards. 
been published and reprinted dozens of times. 


ever this wholesale waste and destruction. We quote: 


UR Denver.(Colorado) correspondent alludes with much 
feeling to the wanton waste of animal life and food in 


in their tracks. A skin is worth only $1,25, while the carcass 
of an average weight of 1,000 pounds, and worth at five cents 
a pound, fifty dollars, is cast aside to gorge the coyotes and 
These facts are by no means new. They have 
But it may 
be a matter of newseven to the inhabitants of Colorado 
themselves to be informed that there is a territorial game 
law, approved February 9th, 1872, which if enforced would 
promptly meet the necessities of the case, and prevent for- 











































may not be read with propriety ip the home circle. 


money remitted to us is lost. 
This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 








Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 


Freeport, Ill..... Little Rock Fair, Arkansas. 

SaTuRDAY, October 18th.—Boat Clubs foot of 133d street, Harlcm.... 
Yale College Boat Club, Fall Regatta....Jerome Park Races Fordham. 
N. Y.... Leland Medal New York Rowing Club, Harlem. 


ington, Ky....Cotton States Fair, Augusta, Ga....East Meridian Fair, 
“Tiss. 

WEDNESDAY, October 224d.—Yacht Match; Janette vs Eclipse. ...Lex- 
ington Horse Association, Ky....East Meridian Fair, Miss....Cotton 
States Fair, Angusta Ga....Mountain Park Fair, Brookville, Pa....Ves- 
pors vs Palisades Boat Clubs, Yonkers, N. Y. 

TuuRspay, October 28d.—Lexington Horse Association, Lexington, 


Ky.....East Meridian Fair, Miss....Cotton States Fair, Augusta, Ga.... 
Mountain Park Fair, Brookville, Pa. 








OCEAN YACHTING. 


——_~+—_—_——_ 


REVIOUS to the ocean regattas of the New York 
S Yacht Squadron,the journals of the country were filled 
with unpleasant allusions to the yachtsmen as fair weather 
sailors and dandies. Now we have always maintained that 
there is a certain proper discretion to be used even in the 
most daring enterprises, as in this case, of the contest be- 
tween the Meta and Vision. We hold that the Vision was 
perfectly justified, and showed discreet and good judgment 
under the circumstances in not sailing over the course, 
with erninent danger staring her in the face: The‘owner 
and sailing master are always, or ought to be, the best 
judges whether to continue on the course or return. As it 
was, fortunately enough there was no material accident; 
put most of the Meta’s friends were sadly alarmed, and 
many were the anxious inquiries at the different telegraph 
ctations for news ofthe Meta. Yach sailing over a course 
of some 800 miles out at sea, asin the late ocean regatta 
(two of the same yachts will most probably sail over the 
course for a cup to-morrow) is no child’s or man’s play. 
Tt must be observed that cruising and racing are totally dif- 
ferent, as when a gentleman takes his friends on a cruise 
he has his ordinary sails set, and takes his time and matters 
leisurely; but where honor, pride and purse are at stake, 
he crowds on all sail to the utmost limit aud runs every 
visk. Most of the owners of yachts have been accustomed 
jo sail boats from their youth upwards, but it must be 
borne in mind that for several months in the year the 
yachts are laid up; and the owners are otherwise employed. 
Not so with the sailor, who is ever on the water, summer 
oad winter, rough or smooth, making this roving life his 
profession. It therefore requires considerable time in the 
















vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 


We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 


Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 





canara 
Fripay, October 17th.—Catskill Association, N. Y....Driving Park, 


Turspay, October 2ist.—Lexington Trotting Horse Asssociation, Lex- 





‘*Sec. 6th. Hereafter when any buffalo, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, or any other fourfooted game, shall be killed 7 any- 
e por- 

tion of such game so killed to waste, but shall take care of 
and preserve or bring into market each and all parts of such 


one, such person or persons shall not leave any edib 


game that are edible.” 


The penalty for violation of this section is twenty-five 
It is apparent therefore that for 


dollars for each offense. 
the paltry gain of one dollar and a half these vandals are 
willing to forego the market advantage of fifty dollars ad- 
ditional, and to risk the payment of twenty-five dollars fine. 
We don’t perceive by what business rules of speculation 
the ultimate profit accrues. 

Now it may be urged in extenuation of the hunters that 
it would not pay to carry the meat to market; and in be- 
half of the Territorial officials that it would be impossible 
to enforce this law in a country of such vast extent, and su 
sparsely populated as Colorado. In isolated cases it would 
be, but as a rule the locality of the buffalo ranges, the 
personel of every party organized to hunt, and the time of 
their going forth, are as well known as any other plain facts 
within human observation; and we maintain that it is en. 
tirely owing to the laxity and leniency of the constituted 
authorities that prosecutions are not pressed. Tens of 
thousands of buffalo cannot be slaughtered in a single battue 
without somebody becoming cognizant of the fact. It 
would not be difficult to employ detectives to attach them- 
selves, in some cases, to the larger hunting parties, and in 
others to follow and observe the violators of the law. 
Proof, then, would not be wanting to convict the guilty, 
and future parties would be deterred from like offcnces by 
the fear of espionage upon their organization and practices. 
The hunters themselves would be brought in time to see 
the present advantages that they now deliberately and fool- 
ishly throw away, and the prospective loss that must en- 
sue from their reckless destruction of valuable life. 

As to the facilities for carrying meat to markets, well, it 
is much less trouble to transport the carcasses of dead 
buffalo than to herd, fatten, and drive live cattle, through 
long months of risk and exposure, to the nearest market. 
It well repays those parties who send occasional carcasses 
of buffalo tothe markets of the castern States for consump- 
tion, and where profit can be made to accrue, appliances 
are never wanting to ‘“‘pan it out.” When the Indians 
‘‘make meat,” that is, dry their buffalo beef for their winter 
supplies, they find no difficulty to transport it; and now 
certainly, with the facilities of a great arterial railway run- 
ning through some of the buffalo ranges, and approximat- 
ing others, it need not be pleaded that the hunters cannot 
bring the carcasses to market with profit. Old bull-beef 
might be left to the wolves and carrion eaters, and the terri- 
torial law should be so modified as not to apply to the tough 
and indigestible viands; but even of the most ancient pa 
triarch‘the tongue is always available, and perhaps some por- 
tion also of the hump-rib and tenderloin. Were ail the 
meat now wasted to be utilized it would add very abund- 
antly to our food supply, and, as in the case of horse flesh 
in France, would be eaten in great quantities by those 









classes who cannot afford to buy, domestic beef. And how 
much superior it would be to the horseflesh of France! We 
believe that acompany could be organized with comparative- 
ly small capital and make it profitable to gather, pack, dry, 
or otherwise secure the meat ‘‘ thrown cold” by the pelt- 
hunters. By these means a very considerable amount of 
the meat would be saved, and the objects of the game laws 
be accomplished by the ratio just so much. 

oo 
HUMBOLDT AS A CONVERSATIONALIST 
Sas 

HE author of Cosmos, whose inner life is only now 

being understood, must have been the possessor of 
wonderful couversational powers. His life was evidently a 
dual one. If illustrious «s an acute, deep thinker, his 
mind ever on the stretch to unravel nature and her secrets, 
he was at the same time one of the most brilliant of talkers, 
and delighted to throw aside his absorbing studies, and to 
mingle with the most polished society of the French and 
German capitals. 

Mr. Hayward, known to the many readers of Faust, as 
Goethe’s best translator, mentions an anecdote of Humboldt 
as a frequenter of a salon, which though not exactly com- 
plimentary to human nature, has no end of point and clev- 
erness about it. Gerard, the famous French painter, cele- 
brated for the galaxy of talent which graced his drawing- 
room, among whom were Madame de Stael, Tallyerand, 
Rossini, Cuvier, and De Vegny, was telling a story about a 
certain artist in Florence who had been called upon to paint 
a picture of Hymen, The person who gave the order was 
on the eve of marriage to a beautiful woman, and his con- 
ception of what the allegorical Hymen should be, was 
quite rapturous. It had to be painted before his marriage 
day. The artist worked with a will and produced a won- 
derful picture. It did not satisfy, however, the expecta- 
tions of the young man; it did not have fire nor beauty 
enough. It mustbe remodeled. The artist, a patient man, 
promised to rework it, but mentally determined not to 
touch what he thought was his masterpiece. Some months 
clapsed before the enamored man came for his picture. On 
seeing it he seemed disappointed. ‘‘ Your Hymen I do not 
think you have improved; if anything, it has an expression* 
of over-beaming joy which is by no means natural.” ‘‘Sir,” 
replied the painter, laughing, ‘‘it is not my picture which 
has chauged, but your feelings. Some months ago you 
were in love, now you are married.” This may be taken 
as quite a pretty example of true French badinage, and ac- 
cordingly a murmur of applause was heard in the salon. 
‘‘And do you know what happened afterwards?” asked 
some one. Every eye was turned on the new speaker. 
“The painter, content with the price he had received, 
promised to represent Hymen so as to please both lovers 
aud husbands, and after some months opened his rooms for 
the exhibition of a masterpiece. The public came, but only 
afew were admitted at atime. The picture was placed in 
along gallery, and quite at the end. The effect of the 
colors was so contrived as to render the portrait of Hymen 
appear charming to those who saw it from a distance, but seen 
close, it was no longer the same, and nothing that had 
charmed was discovered in it.” This ingenious and im- 
provised continuation was duly applauded, not the less 
when the narrator stood confessed as one of the royalties of 


science, Alexander Von Humboldt. 
——___<§ 0 


SCIENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 


T is amazing to notice the vast strides California is mak- 
ing in education. Not only is her public school system 
admirable of its kind, but the efforts she is making to found 
and establish higher seats of learning, is beyond all praise. 
Her University of California, now installed at Berkeley, 
gives excellent promise. of future usefulness, and in the 
composition of the Faculty we notice many names quite 
distinguished in chemistry, astronomy, and natural science. 
California is even producing books, which show the drift of 
an intellectual activity. Possessing, as she does, animals, 
birds, fishes, and plants which are but little known to us on 
this side of the continent, with the same wonderful compre- 
hensiveness she has displayed in working up her material 
resources, she is devoloping all her scientific treasures. The 
‘‘marine mammals of the north western coast of North Amer- 
ica,” is a book California proposes presenting to us shortly, 
which will give us an insight into a subject which has never 
yet been thoroughly treated. It isnot alone by her schools 
and books that this wonderful matcrial, social, and literary 
progress is manifested, but San Francisco is absolutely sur- 
passing us herein New York, in giving her citizens the op- 
portunity to study nature in a practical way. In San Francisco 
they have an aquarium; and not only is it a very large one, 
but it is admirably stocked. We copy the following from 
the Weekly Alta:— 

‘The aquarium building at Woodward’s Gardens is situa- 
ted between the sea pond and the entrance from the gar- 
dens to the amphitheatre. The upper story is used asa 
picture gallery. Thearrangement for the tanks beneath is 
very simple. They are sixteen in number, raised on each 
side so that one side of each tank is on a level with a man’s 
shoulder. A person passing through this lower apartment 
sees on each side of him, as it were, sections of the sea 
containing marine life. The side of the tank toward him is 
glass, the water is open tothe sunlight above, and no light 
can reach the passage way, cxcept by first passing through 
the water in the tanks and the glass fronts. “The tanks are 
made of Frear stone. The water for the marine fish is 
brought from the deep sea, near the Farallones, where it is 
found clear as crystal. It is kept constantly in motion, 
and aérated by the falling of a stream. This work has 
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been under the special charge of Mr. Charles Schuman, 
who has labored hard for a long time to make it a success. 
He has met with many difficulties; far greater than would 
be supposed by any one not familiar with the work to be 
done and the delicate nature of its management.” 

oa he pe 


SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 
ee 
HINTS TO WOODSMEN. 
eee 
HE sportsman can, if need be, forego nearly every ap- 
pliance of civilization, and by learning the ways of 
the savages, live and enjoy life as the savages do. The 
bark of the birch or hemlock will make him a shanty and 
furnish him with clean plates and cups, which need no 
washing after use; cedar roots will supply twine and rope; 
he can bake his fish and bread in the ashes and broil his 
meat on a stick, and provided he only has sufficiently warm 
clothing, atrusty gun, a hatchet, matches, and compass, 
he has the measure of his necessities full. Waiving luxu- 
rious comforts, it is always desirable to travel as lighty as 
possible and as little encumbered, especially if the tramp 
be long and continuous and not broken by occasional tem- 
porary camps. Nevertheless, experience teaches that the 
trouble of carrying an extra pair of walking-boots, or at 
least a pair of moccasins or easy shoes, is well repaid. The 
least inconvenient dress is a woollen overshirt with pock- 
ets, worn as a blouse and fastened around the waist with a 
sash or belt. The toe of a stocking fitted into the shirt 
makes a good pocket, if you have none already. <A heavy 
Hudson’s Bay or Canadian overcoat, with hood, serves as 
coat, blanket, pillow, and cap combined. Always carry 
plenty of twine and large needles. If a piece of your 
clothing is torn out, patch it with anything available. The 
legs of a boot make the best possible seat for a pair of 
trowsers, and can be as easily fitted as woollen stuff. If 
your felt hat is too loose, put a stick under the band and 
give ita half turn. If you want acandle-stick make a loop 
of birch bark and slip the ends into the slit, and then insert 
yourtallow dip. If you wish a torch, take sheets of birch 
bark and slip them in the slit. A pine knot is better than 
¢. her where no danger is apprehended from fire. If your 
matches are wet, and it rains heavily you can find bits of 
dry punk in the excrescences under the bark of birch and 
mapletrees, flash powder into lint or tow and then ignite 
the punk. Either fire powder from your gun or use a flint 
and steel. If lost in a hardwood forest and can find no 
water, one can generally get sap enough for a drink by cut- 
ting a chip out of a maple or birch and making a spout to 
let it flow clean of the trunk. Water can be obtained by 
digging a hole into a marshy spot and filling it with grass. 
Then take a piece of elder, pipe-stem, or any hollow tube 
and setting it perpendicularly upon the grass, pack the earth 
around it. Then apply suction with the lips and you will 
get water enough to assuage thirst. Carry your matches 
in a Vulcanized rubber box to prevent wetting; or a bottle 
will answer. There are a thousand little devices and re- 
sorts which one learns by experience, and which occur to 
him naturally when required, but are difficult to inventory‘ 
for others’ use. For provisions, one must be governed by 
circumstances. Tea, flour, ham, salt pork, soda powders, 
salt and pepper in quantities required, are all that is neces- 
sary. Never carry ground coffee; it is bulky and will im- 
pregnate the other stuff with its aroma, especially when 
wet. Borden’s condensed coffee takes no room and isa 
luxury indeed. Dessicated food of all kinds is compact, 
an | goes a great ways. Pickles and onions are a desirable 
addendum and an excellent relish. We are writing for 
those who propose ‘‘roughing it” in earnest. Of course, 
for ordinary camping out one may add as many luxuries as 
he likes, and the greatest of these is a camp kit of tin ware, 
such as is sold by Lalance & Grosjean, of Beekman street, 
New York. This contains knives, forks, spoons, cups, 
plates, broiler, frying-pan, teapot, pepper and salt box, 
syrup and tea caddies, suificient for five or six persons, all 
fitting nicely together in a latge water-pail, the whole cost- 
ing about $12 and weighing nine pounds. The old army 
knife-fork-and-spoon combined is very convenient to carry, 
Always take blankets and warm clothing when it is pos- 
sible, and a change of under and outer clothing. One’s 
cast-off suits are the best, as they can be thrown away in 
the end of the journey, leaving the party less weight to 
carry home with them. 


Of miscellaneous articles fora party who intend to re- 
main much in camp, we take the following list from Hal- 
lock s “Fishing Tourist,” which seemsito be nearly com- 
plete: 

Rods, reels, lines, flies, bait-hooks, trolling tackle, gaffs, 
landing net, bait-box, float. 

Woollen and rubber gvercoats,old shoes,rubber leggings, 
extra boots, slippers, or moccasins. 


Hatchet, knife, pistol and cartridges, screw-driver, awl, 
pliers, gimlet, whetstone, twine, wire, rope, leather straps, 
tacks, needles, pins, thread, wax, scissors, paper, pencil, 
rubber. 

Compass, matches, fuse, candles, spring balance, cork- 
screw, pocket pistol, field-glass. 

Soap, towels, comb, sponge, looking-glass, goggles, linen 
and flannel rags and raw coitou, to be used for cuts, 
wounds, cleaning guns, mending, &c. 


Pipes, tobacco, maps, diarrhea ‘mixture, cathartic pills, 
salve, court-plaster, ammonia, sweet oil, and a mixture of 
tar and oil as a preventive against flies and other insects. 

One India-rubber bag to hold the ‘‘kit” is a desirable ad- 


dition to an outfit, as it makesa portable package and 
keeps its contents always dry. 

Having now prepared the amateur woodsman for an ex- 
pedition to the woods, we shall in our next advise him how 
to organize his company, select his camp sites, and make 
his camp, with a view to greatest comfort and enjoyment, 
supplementing the same with papers upon general wood- 
craft and the method of learning and understanding the 


same. 
i or 


THE GAME OF COLORADO. 


—eategeaiaam 
ROBABLY there is no section of the world where the 
more desirable and edible species of wild game exist 
in such variety as in Colorado. This wonderful country 
has been known for three-quarters of a century to the old 
trappers and ‘‘mountain men” oi the Far West, but it is 
only recently that the spread of settlements and the means 
of railway communication have brought it to the knowl- 
edge and reach of the mere sportsman. Seventeen years 
ago we ofthe Forest AND STREAM accompanied old Bull 
Bend and Chas. Fitzpatrick, then the Indian Agent fcr the 
Comanches and Kiowas, to the South Park, Rocky Moun- 
tains, via the ‘‘Arkansaw trail,” and we can therefore bear 
testimony, in some limited degree, to the extrao.dinary 
game resources of the territory as it then was, and compare 
them with the conditions of to-day. It is to one of these 
old mountain men of ancient renown that we wrote recent- 
ly for a brief statement in detail of the game resources of 
Colorado, and through him we are enabled to present the 
very complcte and reliable summary which we print in an- 
other part of this paper, the value of which will be best ap- 
preciated by those who are most competent to enjoy the 
benefits that, may be derived from the information. 

_ —=>0 
MONEY PRIZES AT CREEDMOOR. 
——_¢——— 

E have received several letters endorsing our views 
as to the policy of offering money prizes for competi- 
tion at Creedmoor, and have selected these that follow for 
publication.—[Ep. F. anp §8.] 
Eprror ForEsT AND STREAM :— 

Your remarks in regard to the prizes at Creedmoor are 
quiteopportune. Let us endeavor in every way to stimu- 
late a liking for manly sports, and deprive such amusements 
of the debasing idea ‘‘that there is money in them.” The 
exceedingly delicate line which divides the ‘* amateur” 

rom the ‘‘professional”” becomes so fine in fact as to be 
quite undistinguishable when money is the reward of the 
victor. Let us have then cups, medals, rifles, badges, any- 
thing and everything as prizes at Creedmoor, but no money. 
This is not only my idea but that of many who have shot at 
New York, October 12th. ‘* CREEDMOOR.” 











Eprtor oF ForESsT AND STREAM:— 

I am glad to have seen in yourcolumns an editorial about 
offering money as a prize at Creedmoor, and that you are 
adverse to it. Wecould have expected nothing else from 
your excellent paper, which is trying its best not only to 
cultivate all out of door amusements, but to deprive them 
of their gambling proclivities. I am very certain that at 
least the American portion of the members of the Rifle As- 
sociation have set their faces against these money prizes, 
and think the officers of the Association are of the same 
opinion. I for one would like to hear their ideas on the 
subject. Shooting both as a soldier and sportsman, I think 
I have had a fair opportunity of knowing the sentiment of 
my friends in regard to this important question, and think 
they are all of the idea that the less money enters into this 
question of prizes at Creedmoor the better for the associa- 
tion. SEARGENT. 

New York, October 13th. 


[The remarks of our correspondent ‘‘ Sergeant” would 
seem to intimate when he writes ‘‘the American portion 
of the Association,” &c., that the other members of the as- 
sociation not Americans are desirous of having money 
prizes; we are pleased to assure him of the contrary from 
the receipt of the following. |—Eb. 





EDITOR ForEST AND STREAM:— 

Dear Srr: I have shot at Wimbledon, and was perhaps 
among the first who used that range. I most freely endorse 
your ideas of removing all money from the rifle shooting 
at Creedmoor. In England I know vigorous efforts have 
been made to pluck out the gambling spirit which unfor- 
tunately has seized on so many people there, and that more 
than once the prize committees of Wimbledon have re- 
garded. money prizes as an evil, and have made efforts to 
substitute cnps, medals; &c., for them. As we have but 
just started the matter in the United States let us begin right 
and havea clear record. Knowing the trouble money 
prizes have caused in England, I trust we will not fall into 
the same mistake here. Ex-WIMBLEDON. 

rr 


Earty Matrys.—One of the most curious examples of 
the apparently trifling pursuits of scientific men was exhi- 
bited a few years ago by one of the most esteemed members 
of the Academy of Science of Paris, M. Dureau de la 
Malle. He was anxious to ascertain at what hour different 
birds began their morning song. He, therefore, from the 
first of May to the sixth of July, made observations which 
he regularly published. It appears that for thirty years 
this vigilant naturalist went to bed at seven o’clock in the 
evening and rose at midnight, during the spring and sum- 
mer, and that this eccentric habit was for scientific pur- 
poses. It seems that the concert.is opened about one 
o’clock by the chaffinch, and that the sparrow is the laziest 
bird, not leaving his rest until five o’clock; in the interme- 
diate hours, at marked irtervals, which M. de Malle has 
carefully noted down, other birds commence their natural 
melodies. He has shown that on more than one occasion 
the different birds have mistaken artificial light for the 
dawning of day, and that a solar lamp has often awakened 
the little choristers. 


SPECIMENS OF FISH WANTED. 


a 
ROFESSOR Agassiz desires information in regard to 
the following species of fish, and would like specimens 
sent to him, to the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Cambridge. Questions of locality having much to do with 
the interest attached to these subjects, where specimens are 
caught should always be distinctly stated. The range of fish 
can only be satisfactorily understood in this way. It seems 
highly probable that a number of fishes, formerly living in 
more southern waters, are working their way northward. 
The list of fishes most wanted differing very much as to 
their common names, Mr. Agassiz uses the scientific nomen- 
clature. From the New York Times we copy the names 
of the fish required by Agassiz: 
Diodon Geometricus.—De Kay says that this is a Southern fish, not yet 
observed north of New York. It is quite common on the reefs of Florida, 


but this year I have obtained specimens at Penikese Island, and even at 
Nahant, north of Cape Cod! 


Histicophorus Americanus.—Cuvier, who first described this species, 
refers it to the topical latitudes of the Atlantic. Itis common about 
Cuba. This year I obtained several specimens at PenikeseIsland. I sus- 
pect this species to be the same as the H. Belone. 

Sphyroena Vulgaris,—Not mentioned by De Kay, unles: his sphy- 
rena borealis be the same species. 


Tetraodon Levigatus.—Only seen once by De Kay, who does not say 
from what regiofi he obtained it. This fish is common in the Southern 
Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico; also frequently found in South Caro- 
lina. 

Monocanthas Cuspicauda. --Not mentioned by De Kay. 


Palinurus Perciformis.—De Kay says it is an occasional visitor on our 
coast. 

Micropogon Undulatus.—De Kay says that it is found in New Orleans 

nd Charleston, I have myself seen specimens from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from South Carolina. 


Elops Saurus.—Common in the South Atlantic, andfuot uncommon at 
Charleston, 8. C. Dec Kay saw it once in New York. 


Argentina Glossodonta.--De Kay, under the name Butirinus Vulpes, 
ays this fish does not occur within the limits of New York. You sent 
«1e some very fine ones, and I know that Prof. Baira obtained some in 


the Sound. 
Slews from Abroad. 


HE prime necessity of the sportsman, when there are 
birds is, of course, to have a gun and ogs, and in 
the same way, ‘‘ when foxes are to be found, what would 
be the use of them?” asks the Englishman, ‘‘if hunting 
horses are wanting ?’ Now, the Horse Committee, com- 
monly known as ‘‘Lord Roseherz’s Committee,” having set 
their wise heads together (through act of Parliament) to in- 
quire into the number of horses in Great Britain, Scotland 
Ireland and Wales, with the idea of discovering 
whether horses were becoming scarce or not, came, it 
seems, to the conclusion ‘‘that the alleged scarcity of 
horses was very much overrated, and that though horses in 
England had risen in price there was no real dearth of 
horses.” 

This assertion, it seems, is flatly contradicted. Irate 
correspondents to leading English journals declare that good 
hunters are almost impossible to find, or when found, such 
prices are asked for them as to render their acquisition only 
within the reach of an archimillionaire. Ireland, it is as 
serted, has been drained of her hunters, ‘‘Yorkshire has 
been sucked dry,” and foreigners have bought up all the 
good brood mares in such numbers that the equine fountain 
head has been sapped. Fox hunting in England has al- 
ways been a most expensive sport, and many votaries of 
this most glorious amusement, with increasing cost of 
horses and keep of hounds, have been forced to abandon it. 
Somewhat exclusive in character this augmentation in the 
cost of hunters may make fox hunting even more prescribed. 
Essentially a national amusement and the basis of real Eng- 
lish sport, we should be loath to hear of its curtailment. 
Englishmen are a little apt to grumble at times, and to cast 
fearful horoscopes of the future, so we are rather inclined 
to think that the complaints of want of horses is somewhat 
exaggerated. It would be with no little feeling of sadness 
that we would take up an English paper in this year, or in 
ten years to come, if the names of the Quorn, or the Pytch- 
log, or Melton Mowbray hunts were not chronicled. We 
fancy that coals and hunters will disappear both together 
from England some of these days, but not in the next twen- 
ty-five thousand years or so. To remedy this want of good 
hunting horses quite an excellent suggestion is made, and 
that is that every hunt should provide farmers in the neigh- 
borhood with good stock for the gratuitous use of such 
tenant-farmers as would breed hunting animals. 


—We can record no improvement in the grouse. To 
have to pay some $4,500 for the rental of a Scotch moor— 
one of the best in Scotland, and to kill only fifty brace of 
grouse on it—is paying rather a high price for birds. Even 
enthusiastic sportsmen going to Norway have met with no~ 
better sport. Thesame epidemic seems to have seized on 
the grouse there. Last year Norway afforded admirable 
sport, and immense bags were made. Perhaps like Eng- 
land, in Norway the birds were overshot. In Norway, 
however, the sportsmen may get an elk, and bear are by no 
means uncommon. If the feathered game are wanting in 
England and Scotland, stags are not in the same category. 
In Inverness Mr. Winans had killed, up to the close of last 
month, 104 stags. This looks a trifle like slaughter. 

—The English cricket season is now fast drawing toa 
close, and the only match worthy of record—one between 
Mr. Graces’ eleven anda Kent eleven—strange to say, the 
two great champions were laid low with feeble scores. 
There was also one between amateur cricketers and an 
eleven of cricket criticasters (to adopt Charles Reade’s word) 
which resulted in the most ignominious defeat of the crit- 
ics, only confirming the old idea that a man can write most 
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learnedly on what constitutes a good boot-jack, treating it 
in the most-esthetic way, constructing boot-jacks from his 
inner consciousness, though utterly incapable of sawing 
out a real boot-jack. 

—Now,in the pleasant autumn weather of merrie England, 
under the spreading oaks, across the green lawn, speed 
the arrows, and the targets of gold are thickly studded with 
the shafts. Pleasantautumn weather? Not always. Just 
as an example o! pluck and endurance, showing that Eng- 
lish ladies will not melt like sugar, here we see that the 
Mersey bowmen, almost all of them women, shot eight 
dozen arrows ina furious and gusty day, a drizzling rain 
falling allthe time. Imitate that if you dare, ye frailer 
American ladies! Whether by courtesy, or not, when one 
reads the names of the winners, the ladies at the English 
archery meeting always carry off the prizes. There is a 
contest now going on in regard to length of range; a dis- 
tance of 100 yards would seem to us quite a long range, but 
it is being advocated. It is argued that as all things must 
have had a precedent, that it was Robin Hood’s shooting 
distance, and that if Robin Hood, or Friar Tuck, or Little 
John had attempted to get a fat buck in Sherwood Forest 
ata less range, they probably would have had no venison 
pastry for their suppers. When next year, as we sincerely 
hope, archery will be introduced and ouf ladies may draw 
their bows, we will be satisfied with less distances. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


—The Aierican Jockey Club held the second day of the 
autumn meeting at Jerome Park, on October 8th. The 
weather was delightful,the track rather heavyand the attend- 
ance unusually large for ai ‘‘ off ” day. Those who enjoy rac- 
ing as an amusemexut will always find it to their advantage 
to visit Jerome Park on a quiet day, so as to avoid the im- 
mense crowds and inconveniences attending them. The 
first race was for a purse of $500. Seven horses 
started; distance one mile and five-eighths. True Blue 
won easily by ten lengths. Warlike second. Time, 2:57}. 
The second race, the Hunter stakes, distance, one mile and 
three-quarters, for three-year-old fillies, which brought to 
the post two, Katie Pease and Lizzie Lucas, was an excit- 
ing match. They ran together neck and neck, Lizzie Lu- 
eas finally winning by alength. Time, 3:17%. The third 
race was for the Maturity stakes, for four-year-olds; dis- 
tance three miles. Four horses started. Mate led all the 
way round and came in the winner in 5:51, The fourth 
race was fora purse of $500, for two-year-olds; distance, 
five furlongs. After several false starts, they all jumped 
off together to a fairly even start, King Amadeus leading, 
with the others ciu:e up. On coming past the stand the 
race resulic.l in a match between McDaniel’s entry by As- 
teroid, and Amadeus, the former winning by the shortest 
of heads in 1:06. The fifth race was a handicap steeple- 
chase; distance about two miles and a half over an excet- 
lent imitaticn of a hunting course. The horses started evenly, 
going at slow pace, Duffy leading, George West second, 
but on going over the stone wall alittle to the right of the 
stand his horse struck his near fore foot on the top of the 
wall, throwing his rider and rolling over him, but for- 
tunately the jockey was scarcely hurt at all, and in a min- 
ute or so walked to the stand. Duffy continued on over 
the course and finally won in 5:55. 

—The American Jockey Club held its third day of the 
Autumn meeting at Jerome Park, Fordham, on October 
11th. The day was fine, the attcndance large and fashion- 
able, perfect order and decorum were observed everywhere, 
and altogether it teaches the old country a lesson so far as 
respectability, good feeling, and politeness are concerned. 
The first race was the Annual Sweepstakes for three year 
olds of $800 each; distance, two miles. Only two horses 
came to the post—Tom Bowling and Mart Jordan. Tom 
Bowling won in a canter, and Mart Jordan, with his head 
betwecn his fore-legs, 120 yards behind. Time 3:37%. The 
second race was the Grand National Sweepstakes of $100 
each, half forfeit, with $1,000 added by the club; distance 
two miles and a quarter. Four horses started—Harry Bas- 
sett, Preakness, Fellowcraft and Galway. Harry Bassett 
took the lead, but failed to keep it, as Preakness came past 
the post an easy winner by three lengths. The third race 
| was the Champagne Stakes for two year olds, $100 each 

. and $500 added by the club; distance three-quarters of a 
mile. Ten youngsters came to the post. They all started 
pretty evenly, and ran together at a fine racing pace all the 
way round, and on coming up the homestretch three of 
them were abreast, and on passing the post the judges de- 
cided Grinstead first, Dublln second, Weathercock third. 
Time 1:17. The fourth race was for a purse of $700, 
mile heats. There were seven horses started. First heat, 
Minnie Mc won and Springbok second. Time 1:48}. Sec- 
“end heat the horses reversed, Springbok first, Minnie Mc 
second, the others distanced. Time 1:48. Third heat, the 
start was very even, the filly and the colt running side by 
side, but the pace of the colt was too strong for the filly, 
Springbok winning easily. Time 1:48}. The fifth race 
was a Sweepstakes, $50 each, with a piece of plate of the 
value of $300 given by the club, members of the club t 
ride, welter weights; distance one mile and an eighth. 
Three horses started—Gray Planet, Stockwood and Village 
Blacksmith. The members of the club rode extremely 
well, showing good judgment and skill, and notwithstand- 
ing the apparent unconcern on the part of the people, taking 
into consideration the weight of tie riders, it was onc of 
the best if not the best ridden race of the day. Gray Planet 
won and was ridden by Mr. Purdy. Mr. D. J. Bainatyne 
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won the first heat and Rifleman the three next. 
2:54, 2:52, 2:52, 2:52. The 2:50 race was won in three 
straight heats by White Cloud. Time—2:414, 2:404, 2:414. 
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rode the second horse, Stockwood, and Mr. J. Wadsworth 
rode Village Blacksmith. The distance apart of the three 
horses at the finish was scarcely two and a half lengths. 
—The Fleetwood Park four year old colt race took place 
on October 8th, and was a very private affair. The Sweep- 
stakes, for four year old colts, mile heats, best three in five, 
in harness, for a $1,000 purse, was won by D. Mace’s Mid- 
dletown, winning the three last heats in 2:53, 2:534, 2:44. 


—The Beacon Park commenced their autumn meeting on 
the grounds near Boston on October 8th, but owing to the 
cold weather the attendance was very smail. The first race 
was for horses of the three minute class, and was won by 
the bay gelding Howard Snow. On October 9th the first 
race was for 2:30 horses, which was postponed from Octo- 
ber 7th on account of the darkness, Frank Palmer and 
Rex Patchen having each one heat, and Fanny two. The 
fifth heat was won by Fanny, Rex Patchen taking the sec- 
ond money, Frank Palmer the third, and Rowe’s Tommy 
the fourth. The second race was for horses that never beat 
2:40. Eight horses started. Stenly won the race, Pearl 
taking second money and Flora third. Time—2:414, 2:41, 
2:40, 2:39. Third race, 2:35 horses; five horses started. 
The first heat was won by John F. Russell in 2:40, and the 
last three by Brown Kenney in 2:38, 2:38, and 2:373.. Oc- 
tober 10th there was a much larger attendance, and the 
trotting was excellent. The race for 2:50 horses was won 
by Howard Snow, beating Modoc Chief, Eddy, Gray Eagle, 
Tontine Bell, Peter Simple, and Thought in the same order. 
Time—2:40}, 2:484, 2:42, 2:48. Eddy took the second 
money, and Tontine Bell the third. The race for 2:3 
horses was a grand exhibition of fair trotting. Colonel 
Moulton won the first heat in 2:35, and Rex Patchen the 
last three in 2:324, 2:34, and 2:34. Mr. Rowe, of Hartford, 
protested against the third heat being given to Patchen, and 
declared he would outstart his (Rowe’s) hor@® Tommy for 
another heat. The judges were unanimous in awarding 
him the heat, and upon Mr. Rowe’s refusing to start in the 
last heat, enforced the rule laid down for such cases, and 
expelled both horse and owner from all National Associa- 
tion tracks. 

—About four thousand persons attended the Amenia 
races at Poughkeepsie October 9th. The first race was for a 
purse of $800, which was carried off by Gulnare, who won 
the first, third, and fourth heats, Jupiter winning the sec- 
Time—2:44, 2:414, 2:414, 2:43%. The purse of $1,200 


was won by Tom Keeler in three straight heats. Time— 


2:31}, 2:314, 2:30}. October 10th, Tanner Boy won the 


postponed race in 2:34%. In the three minute race Mystery 
Time— 


The 2:25 race was wonin three straight heats by Crown 
Prince. Time—2:32, 2:324, 2:30}. 

—Atthe Winchester (Va.) Fair, October 9th, Mr. S. D. 
Long’s sorrel filly won the running race and took the pre 
miums. Mr. John F. Sower’s three year old colt Buckskin 
won the trotting race. At the start of the first race 
Mr. Upton G. Long, of Cumberland, Md., was thrown from 
his horse and fatally injured. The horse shied the track, 
jumped the fence, pitched him over head foremost, and fell 
upon him as he landed on the opposite side, breaking all 
his left ribs. He died that evening. Mr. Long is the sec- 
ond rider this horse (Harkaway) has killed within a year. 
The fair of the Agricultural Society closed to-day, October 
10th, with the trial of speed racing. T. Collin’s Lady 
Alice won the trotting race, best three heats in five, and 
took the $200 premium. The best time made was 2:48. 
In the running race to-day Upton G. Long’s horse Harka- 
way, who killed his owner yesterday, won the best two in 
three mile heats, and took the $100 premium. Time—1:57. 


—October 10th was the sixth and last day of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Blood Horse Association. The weather was 
clear and pleasant, and the track in splendid condition. 
The attendance was large. The first race was for the Max- 
well-House stakes ‘for three year olds, mile heats. Four 
horses started. Nellie Green won. Time—1:48, 1:46%, 1:454. 
The second race was for the Association purse of $300, mile 
heats. Planchette won. Time—1:45, 1:45%, The time of 
the first heat was the fastest ever made over the Nashville 
course. The third race was for the Association Purse, 
mile and a quarter dash. Lamp won in 2:14}. 


PrrTsBurRG, Oct. 9.—The races to-day were well attend- 
ed. The trotting race for a purse of $1,250 was won by 
Tom Britton in three straight heats. Time 2:394, 2:37, 2:38. 

oe 


How To ManaGE A Horse.—A beautiful and high-spirited 
horse would never allow a shoe tobe put on his feet or any 
person to handle his feet. In an attempt to shoe such a 
horse recently he resisted all efforts, kicked aside every- 
thing but an anvil, and came near killing himself against 
that, and finally was brought back to his stable unshod. 
This defect was just on the eve of consigning him to the 
plow, where he might work barefoot, when an officer in 
our service, lately returned from Mexico, took a cord about 
the size of a common bed-cord, put it in the mouth of the 
horse like a bit, and tied it tightly on the animal’s 
head, passed his left ear under the string, not pain- 
fully tight, but tight enough to keep the ear down and the 
cord in its place. . This done, he patted the horse gently on 
the side of the head and commanded him to follow, and 
instantly the horse obeyed, perfectly subdued, and as gentle 
and obedient asa well-trained dog, suffering his feet to be 
lifted with entire impunity, acting in all respects like an old 
stager. The gentleman who thus furnished this exceed- 
ingly simple means of subduing a very dangerous poppen. 
sity intimated. that it is practiced. in Mexico and South 
America in the management of wild horses.—Commercial 
Adveriise:. 






‘| the word ‘‘thorough-bred.” 





























































































THOROUGH-BRED HORSES. 


———— 


HE word ‘‘thorough-bred” has an artificial and a 

natural, a technical and apractical, significance. Tech- 
nically considered, the thorough-bred horse is one whose ped 
igree can be traced back through imported stock to the 
English stud-books and through these to the East, whence 
the modern English thorough-bred horse ancestrally came. 
This is what I call the artificial or technical significance of 
It does not prove that a horse 
is a good animal, for many, both in this country and in 
England, whose pedigree can be traced back to an Arabian 
source, are comparatively of little value. In England you 
can find hundreds of ‘‘weedy” colts, with neither lungs nor 
legs able to stand the necessary work to fit them for a race, 
or, indeed, of any considerable value any way; and the same 
is true with us. To buy ahorse simply because he has a 
long and noble pedigree is to buy as a fool buyeth. And 
especially does this hold true in the case of breeding; for 
which purpose, none but the best specimens of the family 
you desire to cross with should be purchased. A poor 
horse is a poor horse the world over, in all families, and in 
spite of pedigree. A good animal with a good pedigree 


is what the breeder needs; and fhis rule should be 
closely adhered to. To vary from this principle is to 
risk all. 


Beyond this technical sense, the word ‘‘thorough-bred” 
has another and practical significance, which I will now ex- 
plain. In the practical sense, the word stands for and sym- 
bolizes certain indispensable qualities which give value to 
the animal, and decide his rank and place in the grade to 
which he belongs. Among these may be mentioned beauty 
of form, toughness of bone and muscular structure, vivacity 
and docility of temperament, intelligence, and above all, 
perhaps, in value, the power of ewdurance, and the desire to do; 
what horsemen express by the word ‘‘game.” All pedi- 
grees are worthless save as they indicate and warrant that 
the horse with the noble ancestry is noble himself. It is a 
help to the judgment, as to the value of a colt, to know 
that its dame is a Star mare; because a Star mare isa 
daughter of American Star; and American Star was sired 
by Henry, who ran against Eclipse in the famous match be- 
tween the North and South. Toa breeder such a pedigree 
is of the utmost value, because it is a guarantee that the 
colt out of such a mare will have, to some extent at least, 
the noble qualities which made his ancestors famous. Now, 
then, the question comes back to us, ‘‘what makes a thor- 
ough-bred!” And Isay, that, for all practical purposes 
a horse which has a certain verfection of form, a certain 
degree of intelligence, the power to do great deeds when 
called upon, together with the high courage to attempt 
and to actually perform them, is a thorough-bred horse’ 
That is my answer to the question; and I think that 
it will recommend itself to the common sense of the 
reader. Observe, then, what are the facts of the case as 
connected with the trotting-horse. The facts are these: 
that, beginning with Dutchman, and coming down through 
Lady Suffolk, Flora Temple, George M. Patchen, Ethan 
AlJen, Dexter, and Goldsmith’s Maid, we have had for the 
last fifty years, in this country, a race of horses of trotting- 
action, of as fine a spirit, and as great powers of endurance, 
as any that were ever bred. In perfection of structure, in 
symmetrical adjustment of all the parts, in intelligence,—that 
surest proof of good breeding—in dauntless resolution 
that stopped not short of death itself in the hour of supreme 
performance, these horses, and countless others like them, 
were, I claim, second to none that ever delighted the eye 
and made proud the heart of man. I hold that it is unjust 
to these noble horses, to call them of vulgar or basely 
tainted blood. They were kings and queens in that order 
of life to which they belonged, and proved their royal 
qualities on many a contested field, when the lookers-on 
stood breathless. I object, both on the ground of sentiment 
and proper classification, to such a definition of thorough- 
bred,,that, in order to be just to the one class of horses, one 
must be unjust tothe other. Where they are equal in per- 
formance, they should be equal in honor. Who shall say 
that Old Topgallant, when he went against Whalebone 
four mile heats, and trotted them in 11:16, 10:06, 11:17, and 
12:15; that is, making his sixteen miles in forty-five minutes 
and forty-four seconds, which is just 2:52} to the mile, and 
that, too, when he was twenty-two years of age,—is not 
worthy to stand beside Eclipse, or Henry, or any other 
horse that ever ran arace? There is aright and wrong to 
this thing; and, for one, I assert that the nomenclature is 
faulty, and the classification vicious, which covers Longfel- 
low and Harry Bassett with laurel, and leaves Dexter and 
Goldsmith’s Maid without a spray. There are, therefore, 
as I understand the merits of the case, two great families of 
thorough-bred horses, instead of one, in this country. The 
one is the thorough-bred running-horse; the other is the 
thorough-bred trotting-horse. The time has come for horse- 
men to understand this, and no longer be fretted by a clas- 
sification applicable only to a country where the trotting- 
horse is not known or honored. The English stud-books 
are sufficient for England, where the running-horse embodies 
all excellence; but they are entirely insufficient in this 
country, where the trotting-horse, finds his ancestry, his 
birthplace, and the field of his glory. There is, therefore, 
in this country a family of horses possessing the very qual- 
ities for which the English running-horse has so long been 
noted, and in as great a degree, as the history of their per- 
formances show, but which are distinguished from the 
English thorough-bred by their style of going; and to this 
family, by every law and rule of justice, the same honora- 
ble nomenclature should be given.—From Mr. Murray’s 
Book on ‘‘The Perfect Horse.” 





—Dr. Willett in a lecture the other night, told a droll 
story of himself. He said that at one time, whén he was 
a connoisseur in bird-stuffing, he used to criticise other 
people’s bird-stuffing severely. Walking with a genfleman 
one day, he stopped at a window where a gigantic ow] was 
exhibited. ‘‘ You see,” said the doctor to his friend, 
“there is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by unskilful 
stuffing. Notice the mounting! Execrable isn’t it? No 
living owlever roosted in that position. And the eyes are 
fully a third larger than any owl ever possessed.” At this 
moment the stuffed bird raised one foot and solemnly 
blinked at his critic, who said very lit.le more about stuffed 
birds that afternoon, 

oe 

—The woodchuck of New England and the Middle 
States is the eastern representative of the well-known 
prairie dog, and somowhat resembles it. 
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HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 








DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N. 

h. m. h. m. h. m, 
QUE 5.5 cdcccceccs 8 18 5 2 4 18 
ORME iin cndicésee 9 4 5 49 5 4 
Oet.18....... 9 46 6 32 5 46 
re 10 2% 7 10 | 6 24 
ES eS 11 1 -7 44 oe 
IN oh ccsieee uude 11 3 8 17 | 7 3 
oS eee morn. 4 57 | 8 il 





—The New York Yacht Squadron races commenced on 
October 9th. A more lovely or beautiful day for yachting 
could not have been selected. The arrangements on the 
part of the regatta committee were all carried out with de- 
cision and promptness, and the yachts in magnificent trim, 
showed themselves the glorious living and animated be- 
ings they professed to imitate. The prizes consisted of cups 


and purses presented by Commodore Bennett. 

1. Cup of the value of $1,000, to be sailed for by schooner yachts be- 
longing to any organized yacht club, from an anchorage off Owl’s Head, 
New York harbor, to and around the light ship on Five Fathom Bank, 
off Cape May, New Jersey, and return to Sandy Hook light ship. 

11. Three purses, of the value of $1,000, $250, and $250 respectively, 
to be sailed for over the same course, upon the same day, and open to 
the following classes of vessels hailing from any portin the Uunited 
States: 

First—Pilot boats. 

Second—Working schooners of not less than twenty-five nor over 300 
tons, old measurement. 

Third—Schooner smacks. 


In this race the first vessel arriving at the winning post 
to take a purse of $1,000; the first vessel arriving of each 
of the other two classes to take a purse of $250. No class, 
however, to win more than one purse. 

THE ORDER OF StartTING.—The start was effected at 
twelve minutes past three o’clock, from the stakeboat 
off Owl’s Head, and the time of the leading boats passing 
the Southwest Spit was as follows: 


Pilot boat Thomas 8S. Negus, No. 1..............2:ccecsececeee 4 
NS i i en vGind a hanetckenenavenatinacaned 4 
Pilot boat James W. Elwell, No. 7........ .....-.ccceccececece 4 
Pilot boat Madmund Blunt, No. &.... .....0cccccccesccecccdecses 4 


Five yachts, two schooners, five pilot boats and one 
smack contested in their different classes. The small yachts 
Clio and Eva were on the east and west line off Owl’s 
Head. The Dreadnaught, Alarm and Enchantress were on 
a line fifty yards further up the bay, while the pilot 
boats, schooners and smacks were lying side by side a little 
above. Soon after three o’clock the signal was given to 
start, and in an instant all sails were set, and they started 
down the bay towards the Narrows. It was really a 
splendid sight, the sky a deep blue, the wind blowing a 
fresh breeze and the yachts dashing along over the white- 
top green waves; the tout ensemble was indeed charming. 
The following is the order of passing buoy number eight 
and one-half, just inside of Sandy Hook: The Clio at 4:24 
P. M., Enchantress, Alarm, Dreadnaught; schooners Van 
Name, Eva; pilot boats, Mary E. Fish and Widgeon; 
schooner Reindezr, pilot boats Edmund Blunt and James W. 
Elwell. After passing the buoy if was necessary to tack 
twice in order to clear Sandy Hook, after which they had a 
straightway course for the light ship off Cape May, ninety 
miles distant. The boats passed the Highlands in the same 
order that they did buoy number eight and one-half, ex- 
cept that the Eva again got ahead of the Van Name and the 
pilot boat Negus passed the schooner Reindeer. By this time 
the wind was well to the eastward, and the yachts were bowl- 
ing along at adozen knots an hour with the wind on the 
port quarter, the little Clio leading in gallant style and be- 
ing well to windward. 

The yachts, pilot-boats, schooners, and smacks contin- 
ued on their course all night, the Enchantress rounding the 
Lightship at 1h. 57m. Several hours afterwards she fell into 
the trough of the sea and was nearly meeting with asad 
accident. Asit was she split her jib; but nothing daunted 
she made her way back again, beating and tacking, and ar- 
rived at Sandy Hook Lightship at 6 hours 12 minutes, win- 
ning the $1,000 cup for yachts and making the entire dis- 
tance, from Sandy Hook to Cape May, of about 247 miles, 
in 89 hours, The-balloon-jib of the Alarm and the staysail 
of the Dreadnaught were out of order. Similar misfor- 
tunes had occasioned slight delay to other yachts, and 
nearly all had been obliged to reef their mainsails. Of the 
pilot-boats, the Negus had taken the first place, with the 
Widgeon second, the Fish third, the Elwell fourth, and the 
Blunt last. The race home was a ‘‘ beat dead to windward” 
and progress was necessarily slow. The Negus increased 
the gap behind her. The Elwell overhauled and passed 
the Fish, and bade fair to obtain soon a similar position 
with relation to the Widgeon. The fishing smacks and 
working schooners were not to be seen, but as there was no 
interest in their race, it mattered little. The remaining 
yachts were a long distance astern, and at about 8 A. M. 
the wind died out completely and left nearly all the racers 
becalmed within a few miles of the goal. The Negus had, 
however, obtained a position favorable and drifted across 
the line at 8:49:30 Saturday morning. It was 12:33:30 
when the Widgeon crossed the line. The Fish did not ar- 
rive till 7:40 P. M., and the Elwell’s time was 8:35. Then 
came the yacht Dreadnaught at 8:38, and the remainder of 
the fleet drifted about several hours longer before accom- 


H. M. 8. 
WU hve Aics wcakes deviccudekseaerersesetescercetesad cate 4 23 50 
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CSAS sc vce useeseccducecsebachedewacencad adewadnd 4 28 45 
I ind deco ce 3US o érecctcceedece les ouwisahccudnt 4 29 09 
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plishing the few miles intervening between themselves and 
the lightship: Of ‘the working schooners the Van Name 
arrived first, thus winning the $250 prize awarded to the 
winning schooner. 

—The representatives of the Regatta Committee stationed 
on Sanday Hook Lightship to time the returning vessels in 
the great races, make the following report :— 


H. M. 8. 
October 11—Enchantress................2e+eeeeeeeeee 6 12 00 A.M. 
Wiortiag: B. Wega sess sinks cccasiewsavesace 8 49 30 A. M. 
I cir oa cian dnis odes sera ccenwaams 12 33 30 P.M. 
I 5 a de cna's vxcaeotirncancacese 7 40 00 P. M. 
PEE WS MIO. ov ecccccsecccddodecves 8 2% 0 P. M. 
TOU. 0.5 ooh Seckis cctuedescdagede 8 30 00 P. M. 
Msbenntld TH. Whaat 5.0... ccccccccccccess 9 44 00 P. M. 
William H. Van Name..... ...........- 10 52 00 P. M. 
WAMROS DIRGMIONG . 600000 c sc icncccscvaces 11 44 00 P.M. 
MPUNOIOR SIS oaks decide cs dasecneudatsincedacasacsee 1 22 00 A. M. 


—The challenge of Mr. J. F. Loubat, owner of the En- 
chantress, to Mr. A. B. Stockwell, owner of the Dread- 
naught, to sail from Sandy Hook Lightship to and around 
Five Fathom Bank Lightship and return, for the Cape May 
Challenge Cup (now held by the Dreadnaught), was accept- 
ed by the latter gentleman. Owing to the Dreadnaught’s 
splitting her sails, and receiving other damage in the late 
ocean regatta, it will be imposible for her to compete for 
the cup. The Enchantress will sail over the course and 
claim the cup. 

—The Brooklyn Yacht club held their annual pleasure 
sailing match and clam-bake on October 8th. Owing to 
the genial kindness and princely hospitality of the popu- 
lar Ex-Mayor Godfrey C. Gunther, the members and 
friends of the club enjoyed themselves in right royal 
style, at his marine residence, Unionville, Long Island. The 
yachts Sophia, Tate, Qui Vive, Undine, EmmaT., Sadie, 
and Terrible, made a beautiful start from theclub house, 
foot of Court street, underthe command of Commodore 
Jacob Voorhees, arriving at the anchorage opposite the 
mansion in excellent order. The first yacht received a 
prize pennant, -vyhich was won by the Sophia, and singular 
to say, there was aprize for the last yacht, which was con- 
ceded to the Emma T. The clam-bake, toasting, and 
speeching-making lasted until five o’clock, and with many 
thanks to the host for his cordial good fellowship and gen- 
erosity, the yachts started homewards, and thus ende:l one 
of the pleasantest parties that ever sailed out of New 
York bay, and an elegant closing of the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club season. 


—The New Jersey Yacht Club held their first autumn re- 
gatta,on October 9th. The course was from a stake-boat 
off the club house, Hoboken, to a stake-boat off Fort 
Washington Point and return. As all the boats belonging 
to the club are sloops, they were arranged as first and 
second class sloops and cat-boats. The members were very 
tardy as not more than one-half of the sloop owners were 
on hand. Attwelveo’clock the wind slackened a little, and 
the yachts made all preparation for the race. They 
were the first-class sloops Emily, D. Temple: Eugenie, J. B. 
Sewall; Vinnie, Capt. De Guion: Royer, Capt. Roselle; 
second class sloops, G. W. Dilks, Commodore Noble; 
Charm, Commodore Ketchum; catriggers, Ripple, A. Hen- 
nion; Julia, G. W. McMillan; Kitten, E. Vail; Sophia, R. 
Havens. The signal gun was not fired until two o’clock 
P.M. The Emily took the lead; the sea was running very 
high, but none of the other yachts thought it safe to spread 
much sail, and were running under reefed mainsail and 
jib. Thesecond and third class yachts got under weigh 
from the, anchorage at the firing of the secondsignal gun. 
The cat-rigged boats were reefed as close as possible. The 
wind died away at four o’clock, when the yachts were 
about. half way to Fort Washington. The Emily was 
still leading a mile and a half and was forced to put about 
owing to the lull in the wind; the rest of the yachts did 
likewise, when they slowly drifted homewards. 


—The National Amateur Regatta of Philadelphia took 
place on the Schuylkill river, on October 7th and 8th. The 
wind and weather on the first day were very disagreeable, 
making the water lumpy and unfit for ‘cull racing. The 
first contest was a four-oared race to be rowed in heats, one 
and a half miles and return, consisting of the following 
clubs and crews: The Analostan, of Washington; the 
Friendship, of New York; the Vesper, Quaker City, and 
Crescent, of Philadelphia; the Nassau, of New York, and 
the Argonauta, of Bergen Point, N.J. In the first heat the 
Analostans of Washington and the Friendship of New 
York got into line. At the start both crews took the water 
together, the Analostans starting with a rapid stroke and 
won the heat in 9 minutes 45 seconds. The Friendships 
ranfoul of a canal boat and upset, the crew swimming 
ashore. In the second heat three Philadelphia clubs start- 
ed—the Crescents, Vespers, and Quaker City. At the start 
the Vespers were left behind, claiming they were not 
ready, but eventually rowed over the course. The Quaker 
City and Crescents fouled. After considerable time had 
been spent talking, the umpire declared the Vespers distan- 
ced, decided a foul against the Crescents, and ordered the 
Quakers to row over the course. The third heat was be- 
tween the Nassaus of New York and the Argonautas of 
Bergen Point, N. J. The Nassau crew was composed of 
Frank G.-Brown, bow; Walker, No. 2; Montgomery, No. 
8; and Oliver Johnson, stroke. The Argonauta crew was 
Ed. Smith, bow; Walter Mann, No. 2; Stephenson, No. 3; 
and Eldred, stroke. Night was now coming on rapidly, 
and after a hard struggle the Argonautas crossed the line 
three boats lengths ahead of the Nassaus in 8 minutes 163 
econds. 

The second day was beautiful and the water in excel- 


lent condition for making fast time. The first heat was 
between Watts, of the Undine Club of Baltimore, Lavens, 
of the Pennsylvania of Pennsylvania, and Blake, of the At- 
alantaof New York. The heat was well contested,.and 
was won by Watts in 10 minutes 3 seconds, Blake and La- 
vens coming in together about a boat’s length behind 
Watts. The course was the same as the day before—one 
mile and a half, straight away. The second heat was 
rowed by Dr. Withers of the Atalantas, and Edward Smith 
of the Argonautas, Bergen Point. Mulrey, of the Scharf 
Club, of Pittsburg, who was to row in this heat did not ap- 
pear. This heat was won by Smith in 10 minutes 14 sec- 
onds, beating the Dr. by twenty-nine seconds. The third 
heat was a walk over for Pleasonton, of the Bachelors, of 
Philadelphia, Courtenay, of the Union Springs not being 
able to procure a boat, and his own being unfit for use, 
owing to the manner in which she had been hacked by 
some ruffians on Monday night, who broke into the Vesper’s 
house. In the fourth heat Le Roy, of the Atalantas, Par- 
sons, of the Riversides, of Rochester, and Myers, of the 
Nassaus, contested. Myers won the heat in 9 minutes 38 
seconds, beating Parsons by nine minutes. The man was 
distanced. The final heat for four-oared shells was next 
rowed. The contestants were the Argonautas, the Analos- 
tans, and the Quakers. This race was splendidly contest- 
ed by the Baltimoreans and the Bergen Pointers, but the 
Argonautas succeeded in carrying off the prize. The race 
was won in 8 minutes and 36 seconds, the Analostans com- 
ing in seven seconds later and the Quakers following thirty- 
three seconds later. The four-vared race was succeeded by 
the pair and double sculls. For this the Argonautas, the 
Vespers and Crescents, both clubs of Philadelphia, strug- 
gled for victory. The race was won by the Crescents, the 
stroke of the Vespers falling in his boat from dizziness in 
the head when the chances of winning were almost within 
reach. The Argonautas had no chance from the start. 
The day’s sport terminated with the victors, who were vic- 
tors in the trial heats, coming together. Myers, Watts and 
Pleasonton were the competitors. Myers won easily in 10 
minutes 8} seconds, Watts following in 10 minutes, 35 sec- 
onds, and Pleasonton distanced. 


The prizes consist of a silver cup for the single s: ull 
race, a beautifully-embossed fruit epergne-for the double 
scull race; but the gem is the challenge vase for the four- 
oared race, which is a large boat-shaped cup with Neptune 
and Victory emblematically carved on the prow and stern. 
On either side is an accurate and claborate representation 
of a four-oared shell. Mr. Wilkes of the Spirit of the Times 
gives an appropriate silver cup engraved and carefully 
carved, of the value of $250. 

—The New York Rowing Club will row a sculler’s race 
for the Leland Medal, on Saturday, October 18. 


—The Palisade and Vesper crews will run an eight-oared 
barge race on the Hudson, at Yonkers, October 22d; dis- 
tance, three miles straight away. 

—The Executive Committee of the National Amateur 
Rowing Association meet at the Astor House to-morrow 
evening at 8 P. M. 

—James Ten Eyck has challenged William Scharff to row 
at Peekskill on the Hudson, for $500 aside. W. Scharff 
has accepted the challenge, and an early date will be selected 
for the race. 

—The Logan four-oared crew of St. John, N. B. have 
challenged the Ross Foley crew of Halifax to row at either 
place for $200 or $400 a side. 





—I; was at one time a curiosity when fruit was bloomed 
in fall, and generally it was attributed to a remarkably 
open and moderate season. Now it is well understood 
to be the result of the fall of the leaf before the time na- 
ture had fixed for it in her ordinary course. It is on this 
account that grape vines suffer so much from mildew, and 
the pear from leaf-blight. The leaves injured so long 
before their proper time, the regular order of nature is in- 
terferfed with, and either the flowering is too premature to 
result in fruitfulness, or the general health is affected in 
some other way. The good cultivator of fruit trees is 
therefore very particular about the retention of the leaves 
tilllate in the season, and neither caterpillars, blights or 
mildews are allowed to operate if he can help it.—German- 
town Telegraph. 








Rare Wines.—There are some wines which very fev. 
people drink, not only because te | are scarce and dear, 
but because, they have a smack that is not tothe enera} 
taste. Lacrima Christi is sip by travelers at Naples, 
but how many flasks of it do British cellars contain? The 
white wine of Jurancon, sacred to the memory of the kings 
of Navarre, and always loved by Henry the Fourth of 
France, cannot be bought. Every drop is bespoken; years 
before, by far-sighted Legitimist consumers. It is Lad, 
even at Vienna or Presburg, to buy one of those quaint bot- 
tles, of white glass and bulbous shape, that hold an im 
rial pint of imperial Tokay. It is dearer, bulk for bulk, 
than any wine in the world. It is almost as strong as 
French brandy, almost as substantial as a syrup, and is in 
fact only a very superior raisin wine, luscious and cloying. 
But it is a Porpherogenite, born to- grandeur. Those who 
grow the grapes are princes, whose Hungarian territories 
are administered by prefects and councils, and those who 
buy the wonderful wines are kings and kaisers, whose au- 

ust demands teave only a handful of flasks to be scrambled 

or by the outside public. So, in a less degree, with Prince 
Metternich’s Cabinet Johannisberg, monarch of Rhine 
wines, the best of which scorns to find purchasers not com- 
memorated in the courtly Almanac de Gotha, but pseudo 
specimens of which, at about two napoleons a bottle, are to 
be had at Rhineland hotels and Paris restaurants, in quan- 
tities that would make a thoughtful man marvel at the fer- 
tility of the few stony acres of the historical vineyard.— 
All the Year Round. 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR OCTOBER. 


Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Ra er.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, 0, a Virginiana.) J 
Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) innated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbelius,; Curlew, Numenwus Arquata.) 


Curlew, Numenius bo- Sandpipers, Tringine.) 
ae Pigeons, and all kinds of Wild Fowl 


(Under the head of “‘Game, and Fisn in Season” we can only specefy in 
general terms the several varie'ies, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion. | 
acai 

—The ruffed grouse, known as the partridge in New 
England,and as the pheasant in the Middle States, is now in 
full prime, and his noisy whirr is heard in the woods among 
the crisp and falling leaves, as he rises suddenly before the 
rustling tread of the well-trained dog, and darts like a shoot- 
ing star into the thicket. There is no music sweeter to the 
sportsman, but it requires a true aim and steady nerves to 
bring down your bird when he plunges headlong through 
the yielding branches, making noise enough for a dozen of 
his size. It is only by accident that a stranger to the 
ground he is shooting over comes upon his birds; but if, 
when he goes to the country, he will employ some young- 
ster who was ‘‘raised thar,” and knows where every ‘‘pat- 
ridge” was hatched out and brooded, he will save much 
time in beating the bush, for the birds seldom wander far 
from their native place unless they have been disturbed 
and scattered by much hunting. The places where they 
are most likely to be found are near old roads, around de- 
serted clearings, near running streams, and in swales and 
damp but not marshy places, though the locality depends 
upon the season and the food the birds are hunting for, 
whether whortleberries, beeci:-nuts, alder buds or laurel 
buds. It is not uncommon for ruffed grouse to take to 
trees, nor to kill every bird in a covey by properly follow- 
ing them up with a well-trained dog and treeing them one 
after another. This in answer to a correspondent’s ques- 
tion. 

—Quail, Ortyx Virginianas, familiarly known as Bob 
White, is a great favorite with the sportsman. Bevies of 
full grown young birds and their parents are now to be 
found in the stubble fields, where an experienced hunter 
will make sad havoc among any particular flock when he 

: becomes acquainted with their haunts. The puails prefer 
to inhabit localities in the immediate vicinity of thickets 
composed of low,bushes, into which they retreat when 
alarmed. The true home of this species is in the Middle 
and Southern States, Massachusetts being its limit, and 
even in the more northern sections of this State they suffer 
much during some winters. If a heavy tall of snow oc- 
curs the quails, as is their constant habit, burrow beneath 
it for warmth; let this happen in unusually mild weather 
when the snow is moist upon the surface, it too often 
chances in our variable climate that the thermometer sud- 
denly falls far below zero and the weather grows intensely 
cold ina few hours. This change forms a crust which is 
so thick and solid that it cannot be penetrated by the im- 
prisoned birds, and consequently if the cold continues they 
perish miserably. Entire flocks are thus destroyed, and in 
some winters they become nearly extermimated; but in fa- 
vorable summers they increase rapidly, and soon re-popu- 
latethe country. Yet we should carefully protect them by 
law during the breeding season, as the poor quails will be 
driven from the North if man, as well as nature, conspires 
against them 

—Quail shooting is said to have been very fair until with- 
inthe past week along Overpeck creek, near Leonia, two 
miles south of Englewood, New Jersey. At Tennafly and 
other localities adjacent an increase in the number of quail 
has been noticed, showing that the protective laws have 
done good. 

—Black bears are fat at this season, and the easiest way 
to come it over Bruin is to watch beside the fields of ripen- 
ing corn for his appearance, for Ursus Americanus is fond 
of the yellow succulent ears, and as soon as the first frosty 
nights occur he sailies forth under the gleaming harvest 
moon to forage. Unfortunately for the uniform success of 
his expeditions, the husbandman ‘‘ who owns the place” is 
aware of his proclivities, and liesin wait with a shot-gun 
crammed with slugs, and sends a rude but warm greeting 
into his shaggy carcass. Although this may seem tame 
sport at first, yet one must possess tolerably steady 
nerves and some patience to sit perfectly quiet for an hour 
or two listening for the tramp and the snuffing of a huge 
ungainly fellow which, ordinarily harmless, is a tough cus- 
tomer at close quarters if wounded. Then, when the 
great brute does appearatlast, looking three times larger 
in the moonlight than he really is, it requires, especially on 
the part of a novice, aclear head and a firm hand to kill him, 
even with ashot gun. When arifleis used, itis fifty to 
one that a man will not bag the first bear he encounters 
by moonlight. 

—It is fine fun shooting black and gray squirrels, now that 
the groves of hickory, oak and chestnut are showering down 
their treasures of nuts, andthe sprightly little animals are 
gathering on mountain and hillside their plentiful stores. 
Many sportsmen are not aware that the glossy black squirrels 
which are found so abundantly in some portions of Michi- 
gan are only a variety of the gray species. This is a fact, 
however, and could a sufficient number of specimens be 
procured so as to exhibit all the varieties of color in the 
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pelage, it would be exceedingly difficult to determine where 
the gray leaves off and the black begins. This is but one 
instance of many where we find extremes of color insome 
individuals, yet- with such a perfect gradation in others 
that no one who is at all conversant with natural history, 
would hesitate to consider them as one species. 

—A Philadelphia friend who is a veteran hunter of an a!- 
most world-wide experience, notices in the last issue of 
‘“‘FoREST AND STREAM” an allusion to the old practice of 
clearing a stopped gun nipple by driving a pointed stick 
into it and pulling the trigger, and says ‘‘ I have been doing it 
for thirty years ut least, on the Delaware!” Nothing new to 
him, that’s sure; but there are youngsters growing up, dear 
Mr: R., perhaps too old to be your grand-children, but never- 
theless having much to learn, especially inthe craft of the 
huntsman, to whom our humble information may be new 
and serviceable. And as we hope to include a large number 
of the rising generation among our readers, as well asa given 
number of inexperts and amateurs of maturer age, we shall 
print our paper chiefly for their benefit. What we wish of 
our dear old veteran friends is merely to direct our utter- 
ances, and set us right if we go astray. And our success, 
we are not too proud to admit, depends much upon their 
co-operation. 

—Snipe still occur in the meadows, but will soon depart, 
although stragglers often remain quite late, evcn in New 
England, and we have known them to start up from the 
grass on inundated meadows when the ice was stiff enough 
to bear the weight of a man. The great mass of sand-pip- 
ers (tringmoe) have gone South, but the little dunlin remains, 
his family being the last to migrate. For fear that some 
sportsmen may not recognize the species, we will state that 
it is of about the size of the grass bird (7. maculata), but has 
a slightly curved bill. It is gray in color above, white be- 
neath, with the breast streaked with dark murkings. This 
is the autumnal plumage; in spring the back is red and 
there is a black band acrossthe breast. They now frequent 
the shore in considerable numbers,and are quite fat. These 
have.a wide distribution, being found on both sides of the 


Atla®.tic. 
—J. U. Gregory, naval agent at Quebec, acknowledges 


to having bagged 174 brace of snipe on the 2d inst., at 
Chateau Richer, sixteen miles below the city. Just at this 
season there is good shooting on Crane Island, Sorel, and 
on the north side of the island of Orleans, in the St. Law- 
Sportsmen can run down ina steamer from Que- 
bec without trouble. At Chateau Richer there is fair 
hotel accommodation, but poor elsewhere. 

—The sharp-tailed grouse (Pediocetes phasianellus), to 
which our Western correspondents frequently allude, is 
closely allied to the pinnated grouse, or prairie hen, which 
it much resembles in habits, and might possibly be mistak- 
en for it by a casual observer. Hybrids between the two 
are not rare, though it is believed by most naturalists that 
they never reproduce. 

—Ruffed grouse and pinnated grouse are in considera 
ble abundance. There is a fare showing of plover, snipe, 
and yellow legs, and a few dozen blue-winged teal. 

—Saddles of venison begin to appear in front of the 
principal restaurants. 

—Woodcock, Philohela minor, have generally taken to 
the highlands and may be found among the low growth 
of birches on hillsides. 

—Wild pigeons may now be found flocking to the grain 
fields, and are readily shot. 

—A few canvas backs and red heads arrived in market 
last Monday, being the first invoice of the season. 

—There was a goodly number of gentleman at the 
fine farm of Mr. Ditmars, Flat bush, L. I., last week, to 
participate in a sweepstake for a double barrel breech-load- 
ing shot gun, added to which was a small entrance fee. 
The birds were of better quality than usual, and the shoot- 
ing scarcely up to the average. Dr. A. Robins and Hicks 
tied, and as they could not divide one gun, they settled it 
amicably between them. The following is the summary. 
Seven birds each, twenty-one yards rise and eighty bound- 


ary :— 
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—There will be a grand pigeon shaoting tournament, open 
to all, held at Toronto, Canada, on December 2d, under the 
auspices and management of the gentlemen connected with 
the Toronto shooting clubs. The gentlemen who have at- 
tached their names to this announcement are men of pro- 
bity and honor, and the tournament will be conducted with 
rairness and decision. Every shooter will furnish twenty- 
five pigeons, and shoot at twenty-one; H and T ground 
traps; any size gun; twenty-one yards rise; eighty bound- 
ary; not more than 1}0z. shot. All entries to be made be- 
fore 11 o’clock Monday night, December ist, with Mr. Jos. 
Taylor, Colborne street, Toronto. The prizes will consist 
of $1000 in gold. The best shot $300; second, $200; third, 
$109, and so on until the thirteenth. The Junior Gun Club 
of Toronto, will give a gold medal to the winner of the first 
prize. Committee of management: Jas. Ross Espe, Pres. 


‘T. 8. C.; W. H. Coen, Pres. I. G. C.; John Maughan, 


Toronto and I. G. C. 
‘—With regard to deer hunting, a well-informed and ex- 


perienced correspondent calls our attention to the fact that 








the deer of Florida are governed in their times of feeding 
“by the moon,” and accepting his statements as truth gath- 
ered from personal investigations, we would like to inquire 
of the many expert hunters who read this paper, if they 
have remarked the same peculiarity throughout the North 
and West, and if so, whether they can ‘explain’ or account 
for the habit? This gentleman writes: 


*“‘When I first attempted to hunt deer I was almost always uusuccessful, 
rarely being able even to see one, I was informed by the hunters that I 
did not go out at the right time. Upon questioning them they told me 
that the deer were governed in their time of feeding by the moon. An 
hour before moonrise the animals arose from their beds or came out of 
the hummocks to feed upon the grass in the clearings, or in the piny 
woods, continuing until after the moon was up. An hour before the 
moon Southed (. ¢. attained its highest altitude) they did the same thing, 
and also when it was directly beneath the earth, making in all eight hours 
feeding time. At first I laughed at this as an old hunter’s notion, for al- 
though it is easy to understaud why the deer should feed at those times 
when the moon rises near night and sets near morning, it is difficult to 
preceive why they should conform to the same rule through all the varying 
phases. But after three seasons’ experience I am obliged to acknowledge 
that as far as my observation extends this theory is correct. The deer are 
certainly seen feeding much more frequently during these stated periods 
than at others. Of course one occasionally meets a straggling animal at 
other hours, but I never found any number on their feet ot any other 
time. All the hunters with whom I have conversed also confirm this. 
Another singular fact is that the great horned owls hoot at the feeding 
time of the deer, even it be broad daylight. I have observed this fact 
on many occasions, and the hunter when they hear the owls, say “now 
the deer are feeding.” 


—Mr. I.I. Hite, who keeps a pleasant boarding house at 
Mellonville, Florida, sends the following letter, which con- 
tains some facts that may be useful to tourists the coming 
winter :— 

Our winters here are like the last fifteen days of May, and the first 
fifteen days of June with you. We are now planting out gardens just as 
your people do in May and June. 

I expect to be fixed to lodge thirty persons comfortably. The Orange 
House now for rent at $1,500 is out from Mellonville boat landing, two 
miles. It will lodge about thirty nicely. The Brock House on the En- 
terprise side of the Lake Monroe, (five miles wide) will lodge eighty or 
one hundred upon a squeeze. Boats can be had here to Indian River, six- 
ty-five miles, where there are a number of boats for hire. G. S. Hardee, 
Esq., City Point, (P. O.) Indian River, Florida, and others down there 
keep boats and other conveyances. Steamers run from here to Salt 
Lake, fifty miles; from Salt Lake to Sand Point, six miles by 
hack, or wagon. Sailboats connect there. Hunters and explorers can 
go to any point south of this. By December there will be another small 
steamer going 200 miles south of this, just for the benefit of winter 
boarders in this section. 

There is good hunting from Mellonville, Orange Co., out by land 
south of this for 150 miles. It isa beautiful country. At Orlando, 
twenty-four miles from here by hack, or possibly stage by December Ist, 
there is a hotel. Men here get into their saddles at 1 o’clock and are back 
by dark with their game hanging across their horses. Wild turkeys, and 
opossums come up into Mellonvile. Two miles from here afew days 
since an old man and a boy were fishing and a large wolf passed within 
thirty steps and did not even look at them. Bear and black six foot pan- 
thers are plenty within six miles of Mellonville. The mouths of creeks 
coming into Lake Monroe are splendid fishing places. | eS 


A correspondent gives his experience in the use of the 
Canadian moccasin, which tallies with that of all gentlemen 
who have worn them:— 


Epitor ForEsT AND STREAM:— 

I have tried almost everything in the way of boots "and shoes, for life 
in the woods; Napoleon high top boots, canvas shoes, rubber boots, and 
the like, but all without success, but last summer while spending some 
weeks in Canada, I invested in a pair of moccasin-boots, or shoe packs, 
as they are more frequently called, and such ease as I have enjoyed in 
my tramps since, can hardly be described. The boots that I possess are 
made of tanned deer skin, reach almost to the knee, and are tied with 
thongs of the same material, without which they would hardly keep in 
position. I was obliged to have heels and an extra sole added afterwards, 
as the material being very thin made me immediately aware of all sharp 
stones or sticks in the path. They are very light, seeming almost like a 
stocking rather than a boot, and need a little oil occasionally, but I can 
hardly agree with you that they are ‘‘almost impervious to water.” A 
good pair of shoe packs costs about $4,00in Canada. Messrs. H. & H. 
Merrell, 290 Notre Dame street, Montreal, would supply them, as althongh 
in the dry goods business, they are true sportsmen, and more obliging 
gentlemen cannot be found in Canada. Ps. 8. 


If T. S. 8. will refer again to our article, he will notice 
we spoke of Caribou hide, and not deer skin, as being im- 
pervious to water. The essential oil of the caribou hide is 
so considerable in quantity as to be a natural preservative: 
and a protection from wet. 





CHARMS FOR ANIMALS.—A tongue taken from a living 
fox was thought to prevent disease of any kind attacking 
the fortunate possessor. The slough of an adder hung on 
the rafters of a house renders insuring that house unneces- 
sary; a house-leek in the roof makes it proof against the 
lightning’s flash. When a Northamptonshire henwife sets 
a hen, she is particular that the nest contains an odd num- 
ber of eggs, and is careful to mark each egg with a small 
black cross, tosave it from four-footed sonciane A large 
stone having a natural hole through it, hung outside a cow 
house, prevents the cattle having the nightmare; and farm- 
ers ofthe fifteenth century thought their beasts secure 
against murrain if marked with thé mark of a saint, for one 

homas Egliston was paid ninepence for putting St. Wil- 
frid’s mark upon sixteen oxen belonging to Cardinal Lang- 
ley, Bishop of Durham,to the intent that they might escape 
such a visitation. A Norfolk man boasted that no mishap 
could chance to his horse so long as he wore something he 
had tied round its neck; a curi urchin stole the charm, 
which turned out to be the thumb of an old leather glove, 
containing a copy of the Lord’s Prayer. * Not long ago a 
valuable horse, belonging to a well-to-do farmer at Crew- 
kerne, was so ill that two veterinary surgeons were sum - 
moned to consult as to what should be done. Upon exam- 
ining the patient, they found something tied round the an- 
imal’s neck, and making inquiry, were told by the farmer’s 
wife that she and her husband agreed that the horse was 
bewitched, and she had therefore tied one of her garters 
round its neck to break the spell.—Chambers’ Journal. 





—Later developments indicate that the first suspicion that 
Captain Hall died from poison was wellfounded. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of Secor Robeson to prevent the pub- 
lic from obtaining correct information, the truth mus 1 


eventually be known. 
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Sea and River Sfishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN OCTOBER. 


Coast Fisn. LAxKEs. 
Bluefish, Skipjack. Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic) opterus nig 
(Temnodon  saltator.) and archigan.) (two species. 
Spanish Mackerel,(Cero maculatum.) Pickerel, (Hsox reticulatus.) 
= Squetaug (Trout) Ofoli- Pike perch,(Lucioperca Americana.) 
us. 





Bays AND EsTUARIES. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrax laneatus.), 


—The angler’s season for this part of the country is 
nearly at an end, and those indefatigable whippers of riv- 
ers and streams who never tire of fishing, must needs go 
South hereafter, or lay up their rods and fly-books until 
spring. And there are just such men the country over— 
thoroughbred sportsmen, too, who have no taste for shoot- 
ing, yet delight in the wild-woods as much as the hunter, 
and are just asserviceable in camp or onthe route. If these 
men do not actually despise ‘‘ gunning,” they are neverthe- 
less so wedded t> their favorite pastime, and so indifferent 
toward the germain proclivities of their friends, that it is 
impossible to induce them by the most seductive appeals to 
lay down the basket and the rod and take up the rifleand the 
gun. For their idiosyncrasies we have an intuitive sympathy; 
and, when ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone” hereabouts, we 
will open to his desire new realms in fishdom that will 
gratify by the novelty of scene and species, and add im- 
mensely to his fund of experience. 

The fish of the South and semi-tropical waters are but 
little known even to tourists and valetudinarians who so- 
journ in Florida during the winter, and yet the varieties 
of fish life there are almost infinite, and among them all 
are many that afford excelient sport to the most fastidious 
and high-toned angler. ‘'I'o southern waters, therefore, we 
shall devote especial attention the coming winter, and we 
assure our readers that the fund of information at our im- 
mediate disposal, and from which we shall liberally draw, 
will be most worthy of their careful attention and appre- 
ciation. It is of a character and kind not to be found in 
books, unless, perchance in some few surviving copies of 
that very much needed and not sufficiently prized work of 
C. E. Whitehead, Esq., Secretary of the New York Sports- 
men’s Club, long since out of print. We have in 
for the next issue of this paper a sort of preliminary 
chapter, introductory to what is forthcoming; and very 
pleasant it will be, whenthe winter snows aré wreathing 
the fences and gables, and the genial fires are blazing on 
one’s hearth (something seldom seen these days, by the 
way), to read of pleasant experiences among the trailing vines 
and flaring flowers that grow under the sunny skies of 
Florida. Perhaps many a gentleman of leisure, whose at- 
tention has only been attracted toward the pole in mid sum- 
mer, may be induced in these winter days to turn some 
wistful glances toward the South, and having made up his 
mind to journey, and taken his cue from the instructions 
obtained from Forest AND STREAM, gather up his para- 
phernalia and impedimenta and take steamer for Savan- 
nah and beyond. 

We trust that proprietors of hotels and steamship lines 
will feel it to their advantage to make their routes and ac- 
commodations known to sportsmen through our columns. 
It will be our object toprovide for the comfort of those 
who put confidence in our advice, and we shall desire to 
designate such localities and means of communication as 
may serve thembest. And just here, not from any mer- 
cenary motive, but from personal experience most gratify- 
ing, we wish to reccommend to the attention of tourists the 
hotel of the Messrs. Peterman, at Palatka, Florida, whose ad- 
vertisement appears in our columns. Florida is not famous 
for its superb hostelries, but this is not only luxurious, 
but will serve as a central headquarters for sportsmen who 
wish to visit the accessible parts of Florida. Intending 
visitors would do well to engage rooms now for the season. 

—We have anticipated the coming months a little, and at 
once take the back track to Maine. Or rather, we are per- 
mitted to-day to inspect a souvenir of the season from the 
waters of the Oquossoc Club in Maine. What a sight for 
an angler’s eyes to behold, even toan appetite cloyed by 
the ‘summer’s surfeit! It was the genial secretary of the 
club who sent for us, R. G. Allerton, Esq., him of the rub- 
ber boots and outfits—well-known toanglers. On tiptoe, 
with a tread subdued and soft, we silently approached the 
sarcophagus that was placed in state in the center of his 
store. (It always makes one feelsolemn to approach one’s 
bier). The receptacle that encircled the dead was full five 
feet long by two and-a-half in width, and was surrounded 
byacordon of gentlemen mourners with liquid eyes and 
watering mouths. Slowly they lifted the winding sheet; 
the sheet was straight and smooth enough—lifted it from 
the beautiful defunct, and there lay stretched out in liv- 
eried array three dozen monster trout! They were as beau- 
tiful in death as in life, and ‘‘none knew them but to love 
them.” The largest weighed eight pounds and a quarter, 
and the balance a sum total of forty-two pounds, which 
indicates a fair average even for Maine waters. The jury 
that ‘‘sat on” that case were inclined to bring in a verdict 
of ‘‘ killed out of season,” but the testimony of reliable 
witnesses proved that in the place where they had been 
taken, their capture was lawful. 

An eight pound trout is something to behold; the sight 
is marvellous to country lads who have been trained on fin- 
gerlings. But after all we are glad that nature has or- 
dained that trout shall not be whales. Any specimen 
over a pound in weight lacks that rare delicacy and lithe 
beauty which makes the race attractive. and as for that 
logy old eight-pounder that lay among the others, it 
seemed to be invested with a grossness of a fat old dowa- 


ger tricked out in all her fanciful tawdry and glaring colors. 
We believe it is conceded that a monster trout is not so 
gamey as one of average size, say a pound in weight, and 
if we could have our own way, we would obtain an injunc- 
tion upon those big fish which every now and again in- 
trude themselves upon the skilful attention of our Moose- 
luckmaguntic and Mollychuckamunk friends. 


—The St. John river, New Brunswick, Canada, was 
never so low as now. Above Fredericton 40,000,000 feet of 
logs are high and dry in the river bed. At Fort Kent 
sixty miles above Grand Falls, people cross the river dry 
shod on the stones left above water. 

—The blue fish and seines have almost swept the South 
and Jamaica bays of other fish, and the principal sport 
left for anglers in this vicinity is for striped bass at Hell 
Gate, Eastriver. A few weak fish are taken at intervals. 

—There is good sheepshead fishing at the mouth of the 
Potomac. 

Satmon Trout PRopaGaTion.—The Rochester Union 
of the 3d says: 

The United States Revenue Cutter Chase is to call at 
Charlotte this afternoon and leave this evening for Cape 
Vincent, carrying to that port Seth Green and eight men 
inhis employ, who will go prepared to engage in the sal- 
mon trout fishery. There are some half a dozen or more 
places on the Islands at the foot of Lake Ontario where 
fishermen are employed in taking the salmon trout, all 
within twenty miles of Cape Vincent. Mr. Green under an 
arrangement with these fishermen, puts one or more men 
with each boat who secure the spawn when they capture 
the fish. A small boat is sent by Mr. Green from one 
station to another, which gathers the spawn and carries 
them into Cape Vincent. From that place they will be 
brought to Charlotte and taken to the State hatching house 
in Caledonia and developed, and thence they will be dis- 
tributed through the lakes of the State the coming winter. 

The taking of the spawn of this excellent fish begins 
about the 15th of October and continues about one month. 
This is a perilous season to be navigating the lake in small 
craft, and the process is attended by considerable hardship. 

—Nearly two millions of salmon eggs, taken from Cali- 
fornia waters, are on their way tothe Atlantic seaboard, to 
be placed in hatching houses on the Delaware, Schuylkill, 
Susquehanna, and James rivers. 


Military Hews. 


N accordance with the provisions of an act passed at the 
last session of Congress, a Board of army officers has 
been organized to adopt plans and to take measures for the 
building and establishment of a regular military prison. 
This Board comprises Colonel Nelson A. Miles, Fifth In- 
fantry; Lieut. Col. Wm. H. French, Second Artillery; 
Major Thomas F. Barr, Judge Advocate; the Rev. E. C. 
Wines of New York, Secretary National Prison Associa- 
tion, and Z. R. Brockaway, of Detroit. The passage of 
this military prisonact was an important measure for the 
army, and the establishment of a special prison for the in- 
carceration of all criminals of the army is something the 
service has long needed. The Government, for want of a 
military prison, is now forced to use the State prisons 
nearest the various posts of the army for this purpose, and 
by this means has lost direct control over this class of its 
men. In almost every other department of the army the 
service is under the direct charge of its officers and gov- 
erned by its military laws; the establishment of a military 
prison, therefore, is an exceedingly wise measure, and a 
matter too long delayed by Congress. We trust the Board 
will act speedily, and provide at some central portion of 
the country a building adequate in every respect for the 
purposes for which it is intended. 

—The leave of absence of Col. George L. Andrews, of 
the Twenty fifth Infantry, which had expired, has been 
extended six months; of Captain May H. Stacey, Twelfth 
Infantry, for four months; Colonel P. R. DeTrobiand, 
Thirteenth Infantry, has been granted one year’s leave, to 
go across the sea; also Second Lieutenant Wm. L. Eng- 
lich for six months with similar permission. First Lieut. 
John W. Hannay, Third Infantry, has received an exten- 
sion of just 42 days to ‘‘ go beyond the sea.” 

—Surgeons James C. McKee and Warren Webster have 
been relieved in the Department of the East and ordered 
to report for duty in the Department of California. Sur- 
geon Chas. H. Alden is dispensed with in the Department 
of the Lakes, and will now dispense medicines and attend 
toithe surgery of the Department of Columbia, or in the 
vicinity where a few Modocs were suspended a few days 
since. 

—The headquarters of Companies G and K, Second In 
fantry, have been charged from Mobile to Mt. Vernon Bar- 
racks, Ala. Five companies of the Eighth and six compa- 
nies of the Ninth Infantry, under General Bradley, have re- 
turned from the Northern Pacific survey ‘The return of 
these troops had nothing to do with tae downfall of the 
Northern Pacific in Wall street. 

—The ground of encampments have expired, and the 
troops are gradually going into winter quarters. Compa- 
nies D and Iof the Seventh Cavalry, have gone into quar- 
ters at Fort Totten, D. T., and like other portions of the 
army are preparing for the winter’s blasts. The army boys 
on some portions of the plains hsve a rough time of it dur- 
ing the winter months, and no one can begin to estimate 
the amount of their sufferings. 

—First Lieut. and Brevet Maj. Lafayette Hammond, 
Adjutant of the Twenty-third Infantry, died at Fort Yuma, 
California, Sept. 6th, after a long illness. Major Hammond 
served and held many responsible positions during the war, 
and was an officerof rare excellence and highly esteemed 








in the army. He was physically imposing in his bearing 
and one of the handsomest officers of the service. 

—First Lieut. Woodruff, a promising young officer of the 
Engineer corps, was one of the victims to the ravages of 
the yellow fever at Shreveport, La., Oct. ist. On Sept. 10th 
he returned to Shreveport from the service of the import- 
ant undertaking, in process, of removing the Red river 
rafts, which have so long obstructed nayigation, not being 
warned of the epidemic. Instead of fleeing from the dan- 
ger, as mst of the panic-stricken cirizens were then doing, 
he joined the Howard Association and faithfully devoted 
himself to the care of the slck; but not being acclimate’, 
he, too, after a week, was stricken with the disease, and 
two weeks later died. 

—Captain Seneca H. Norton, of the Second Cavalry, 
following the illustrious example set by some of the Gov, 
ernment officials, not long since undertook to apply to his 
own personal use a small detachment of the cavalry of the 
army, comprising four enlisted men and four horses, by 
employing them in drawing material, etc., to be used in the 
construction of a quartz mill at Cherry creek, Montana, in 
the net proceeds of which mill he was pecuniarily inter- 
ested. Now the Government has not the least objection, 
we presume, to any of its poorly paid officers making for- 
tunes rapidly, if they can, by legitimate means, nor does 
it even object to their adding to their small means by Wall 
street speculations, etc. It, however, has many serious ob- 
jections to its officers using United States property in so 
doing, and if it come to light in the army, the officer found 
guilty has to suffer the consequences. The dignity of the 
army must be sustained, even if the dignity of the Govern- 
ment suffers in many of its civic departments by similar 
transactions. Captain Norton therefore has been tried, 
found guilty of the charge of ‘‘conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and discipline,” and sentenced to “‘ be sus- 
pended from rank and command until December, 1878, 
and to forfeit fifty dollars of his pay per month, for six 
months.” 

—Colonel Ronald McKenzie, Fourth Cavalry, has been 
granted a three months’ leave on surgeon’s certificate of 
disability. We presume therefore the dashing ‘‘McKen- 
zie raids ” along the Rio Grande will cease until this officer 
again resumes command. 


Att and Brama. 


EW York the last week was crowded with dramatic 

representations. All classes of society, not only the 
theatre goers, but the church goers, joined, it would seem, 
in an unusual turn out for evening entertainments and mid 
day matinees. The weather has been simply superb, and 
way toward midnight the principal thoroughfares of our 
great city. especially in the vicinity of Union Square, were 
crowded with animated groups on their way home, dis- 
cussing the merits of the new opera stars, or the grandeur 
of the Evangelical Alliance. Our city with these influences, 
joined with the balmy night air, resembled a southern 
European capitol, under the excitement of some great na- 
tional upheaval, a centennial anniversary for instance, or 
an inauguration of a new sovereign. We venture to pre- 
dict, that this ‘‘holiday work,” will materially improve 
the excellent sanitary condition of the city—will show 
that it has driven dull care from many aching brows, 
opened a brighter future to the nervous and hypochondri- 
cal invalid, stimulated intellectual enquiry, and made our 
citizens and our innumerable visitors better, and conse- 
quently happier. Altogether, New York has presented an 
unrivaled front in all matters that pertain to intellectual 
enjoyment, and moral culture; verily we gradually ap- 
proach our destiny, of being the true metropolitan cen- 
ter of civilization. 

No marked sensations are to be recorded immediately re 
lating to our dramatic world. The managers of the two 
grand operas have at last brought all their forces into the 
fieid, and the companies are as strong as possible, and 
alike presenting the most varied excellencies, and certainly 
most evenly balanced in merit. All that can be obtained, 
that is soul-stirring, and truly sublime from combinations 
of the human voice, and musical instruments, is pre- 
sented to perfection. The audiences are large, but pre- 
sent no real enthusiasm. Not a lady’s eye through the 
whole routine of opera representations up to date, has 
beamed as brilliantly at Nilsson or Tamberlik, as it beamed 
atthe ‘‘last opening” of the fall fashions. This fact was 
illustrated when the audience at the Academy of Music 
was informed that Miss Nilsson was ‘‘indisposed,” and 
that her place at a ‘‘moment’s warning,” would be un- 
dertaken by Signora Torriani. This was a disappointment, 
for the audience had decided it was ‘‘ the thing” to ad- 





‘mnire Nilsson, so they were at seas as to their treatment of 


the gallant lady, who had under such adverse circumstan- 
ces come to the rescue. The first act of ‘‘ Lucia de Lammer- 
moor” was gone throgh with—the hearers listless—the 
ladies busied themselves with talking innocent gossip, the 
gentlemen yawned, because they thought it was safe to do 
80. 
But on went the gallant Torriani, conscious of her real 
merit, and evidenty determined to improve an unexpected 
first-class opportunity. The result was, that. the audience 
was forced to attend at the opening of the second act— 
once daring to admire, the wall of suspicion brokedown, ° 
and all became enthusiastic, and ‘‘ Lucia” was never more 
satisfactorily given under the Strakosch management, 

Miss Nilsson we fear is indifferent from over 
praise and attention, and there is a cold wind blowing ove 
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the heated atmosphere of Tamberlik. By and by, a New 
York opera audience will judge for itself. 

The light opera is making progress at the Olympic 
theatre, under the management of Mrs. Oates. Her per- 
sonation of Clarrette in ‘‘Madame Angot’s Child,” would 
be considered perfect, but for the impressions made by Bate- 
man’s artists. Looked upon as her own rendition, it is un- 
equalled on the comic opera stage. The ‘‘ Grand Duchess” 
consequently will prove a deserved success. We are more 
and more satisfied that opera bouffe is to become the national 
musical amusement. It is an advance on the best efforts of 
minstrelsy, and is really up tothe popular taste. In time 
we will have a heartfelt and understanding audience for 
the grand opera—say in two hundred years. Over a century 
of trying has not succeeded in England to accomplish this 
result, but we are more mercurial, and consequently sooner 
learn to love and understand foreign airs, than do the 
stolid English. 

Wecalled the attention some week or two ago, to the in- 
jury Verdi was doing in the way of ruining voices. An il- 
lustration is at our disposal where high notes, and igno- 
rance of professors were combined for that result. A Miss 
Jennie Bull (a fearful name for a successful singer, for you 
can’t Italianize it), is to appear at a concert in Rochester, 
her native city. This young lady commenccd taking les- 
sons from a local professor who decided her voice to be a 
soprano, and practiced her on the high notes; the result was 
a severe headache whenever she sang. A residence in Italy 
led to the discovery of a new register, and Miss Bull’s voice 
was called a mezzo soprano. But a new professor of more 
scientific attainments and more practical knowledge than 
his predecessors, was finally invoked, and discovering the 
errors of her former training, he changed the whole rou- 
tine, and she turns out to be a most lovely contralto, her 
enthusiastic admirer claiming that she will be a legitimate 
successor of Alboni! 


Che Magazines. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


The Indian Summer buathes the northern zone, 
And, o’er the earth its gorgeous vesture flings, 
In jewelled grandeur, like t> tropic wings; 

_ And ever through the lustrous aisles there sings 
A wandering air in wondrous monotone. 


Sabier and the Himyarites, the former of whom have light 
yellow skins, while the later, whose name he derives from 
Hamr, red, are so dark-skinned as to be generally classed 
amongst the black races. Baron Maltzan observed a curi 
ous physical character in the family of the Himyarite rulers 
of the Fodli, or Ozmani-State, many of whom, both males 
and females, had six fingers and six toes on both hands and 
feet. This peculiarity is looked upon by the people at 
large asa special mark of blue blood, and prized accord- 
ingly by the possessors. It would seem that the practice 
of forming consanguineous marriages, which prevails in 
the Fodli, as in other ruling houses, may of itself explain, 
as a mere case of hereditary recurrence, the appearance of 
this physiological character in numerous and remote mem- 
bers of the family. 
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A friend who has traveled extensively in the west tells 
us, that though that part of our country is the home of the 
live-fence, he finds more well-managed osage hedges in 
Pennsylvania than there. Asa general rule, he says, after 
planting they are neglected, and become nuisances, in many 
cases bearing balls; or where ‘‘ plashing ” has been resorted 
to in order to thicken up the naked places, they become 
very wide—immense thick masses of green foliage—which 
no good farmer here would think of enduring. 

Though we are not prepared to believe that there are no 
good osage-orange hedges in the west—indeed we believe 
they are as numerous in proportion to population and set- 
tlement as they are in the east—still we know many of the 
Pennsylvania hedges are commendable, and only wish that 
the care and attention they receive was more common. It 
is impossible to have a good hedge unless they are trimmed 
up to a triangular or conical shape, so that the base is much 
wider than the top; and then the trimming should be done 
twice a-year—early in July and early in September. This 
of course requires labor; but it is impossible to get a good 
osage hedge without labor, and it is as well for those who 
purpose to plant hedges to understand this, and to calcu- 
late beforehand whether they can afford to give the labor 
required. Those who have hedges planted should see now 
to the fall trimming.—Germantown Telegraph. 
















Glew Publications. 
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[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resvect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired. | 





THE Brrps oF Ftorma. By C. T. Maynard. Five plates 
drawn and colored from nature. By HelenS. Fairley, Salem Natur- 
alist’s Agency. Boston: Estes & Lauriatt. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
We have received the two first purts of “‘Birds of Florida.” It is in 

large quarto form, printed upon clear good paper, with wide margin, and, 

when bound will make a very valuable additon to the selection of the 
library of ornithology. The work is to be issued in twelve parts, at one 


A liquid ruby sprent with amethyst; 
So richer far than silk of samarcand, 
Shone coral yet so bright on golden strand 
As these fair touches of thy glowing wand, 












































That brim like glories through the Indian mist? 
— Canadian Monthly. 
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FALLS OF THE ZAMBESI. 
—_—+—- 


The Falls of the Zambesi, or Victoria Falls, as Livingstone 
calls them, have been formed by a crack or fissure in the 
hard, black, balsaltic rock at right angles across the bed of 
the river. The old bed below the falls is still plainly indi- 
cated, and green with grass and trees. The chasm which 
extends along the entire front of the falls, and into which 
the water leaps, is about two hundred and sixty feet in depth, 
to the surface of the boiling and foaming water. The falls 
dnring the dry season are nearly a mile in extent, their 
line broken here and there by rocks and islands. In the 
wet season their length is increased by about a half a mile 
or more, and then the volume of water which pours over 
the falls is immense. 

The water on the west side of the falls, as it descends into 
the chasm, is collected in a narrow channel twenty or thirty 
yards wide, and flows toward the east at a right angle with 
the course of the stream above the falls. That on the east 
side flows through a similarly narrow channel toward the 
west. These two streams meet and unite in a fearful boil- 
ing whirlpool, before they find an outlet through a fissure of 
the rock at right angles with that of the fall, at about eleven 
hundred and seventy yards from the western end of the 
chasm, and six hundred from the eastern end. The Zam- 
besi, which spreads to such a breadth above the falls, is now 
compressed in a channel not more than twenty or thirty 
yards in width, and of no doubt almost inconceivable 
depth. 

The surface of the country is of the same level below:the 
fall as above it, and the river continues in its course 
through a deep cajion, continually taking abrupt turns in 
its way—in fact, forming a series of connected and per- 
fectly defined letter S.’s. This cafion is not worn or cut by 
the action of the water. It is a split or crack in the rock. 
Its walls go sheer down, ‘‘ without any projecting crag or 
symptom of stratification or dislocation.” _ 

The immense steam-columns which continually ascend 
above the falls become condensed at an immense height, 
and descend in a perpetual shower of fine rain, which, 
beating against the face of the perpendicular rock, runs 
down in tiny streams, only to be swept back again by the 
upward-rushing vapor before they have reached the bottom. 
This rain gives life and verdancy to the evergreen groves, 
in whose branches, however, no bird ever sings or builds its 
nest.— Mrs. HZ. B. Duffey, in To-day. 
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SIX-TOED ARABS. 





N the second number of the Zeitschrift fiir Hthnologie for 
1873, Baron Von Maltzan gives an account of his travels 

in Arabia, and states that there are still many spots of 
which nothing is known beyond what Ptolemy was able to 
tell us. Baron von Maltzan selected the most southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, which is as yet a tabula rasa on 
our maps, for the scene of his explorations. He draws at- 
tention to the artistic skill exhibited by these people in 
statuary and carving, before they fell under the rule of their 
Mahomedan conquerors from Central Arabia, when all their 
earlier civilization was rudely checked and their language 
su) ed, while they were then also first driven to adopt 
a nomadic mode of life. In. spite, however, of amalgama- 
tion with Central Arabian elements, the population of South 
Arabia still admits of division into two distinct peoples, the 





dollar,a part. The numbers before us, asawork of artistic merit 


are unexceptional in style, finish, historical correctness, and fidelity to 
Everything relating to the Birds of Florida is here plainly and con- 
For this valuable collection and history of the birds of this 
interesting section of country we are indebted to the indefatigable and 
In the prosecution of these investiga- 
tions Mr. Maynard has visited all parts of Florida, including the keys 


life. 
cisely given. 


enthusiastic studies of the author, 


and everglades, and devoted much of his time during a period of three 
years to the exclusive study of the feathered tribes and their peculiar 


habits. 
birds of entirely new species, and others heretofore unknown to the 
general reader. 


THE TOURMALINE: 
physical properties, &c., with four illustrations in colors. 
Dr. Hamlin. Boston: James R. Osgood, & Co. 

This is an intensely interesting work upon a subject but little known 
to our general readers. Probably but few persons, when asked, could 
readily give the true definition, and tell us much of the wonderful history 
ofthe gem TJourmaline. In the pleasant, quiet town of Paris, Maine, 
there is a mountain called Mount Mica. This shrine of many modern 
pilgrims was known years ago only to a few of the natives of Holland; 
to them it had a history and an interest unknown even in those days to 
but few favored ones. In the Eighteenth century, however, it seems 
that Mount Mica was not a sealed cave to the old Dutch navigators; they 
possessed the open sesame to its treasures, and not a few sparkling gems 
added to the rare wealth of their collections of curiosities. Prominent 
among their rare and beautiful gems sparkled the Tourmaline of Mount 
Mica. Dr. Hamlin gives us much interesting matter now for the first 
time placed before the reading public. He says that this location has al- 
ready yielded ‘‘more than one hundred crystals, which would be consid- 
ed rare and remarkable specimens, and that no other deposit in the 
world yet known, has yielded tourmalines of such variety of color.”* This 
work contains illustrations of these crystals, showirg their brilliancy 
of color &c., as well as a story of great interest, equal to a romance, and 
far better, for it is all true. 


PENRIDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aicde. 

Osgood & Co. 

This is a tale of the present time and of old English and continental 
life. There is within the pages of this book much amusing variety, both 
novel and startling. The hero—though to our mind he is not muchfof a 
hero, not half so well made up as the heroine, Elizabeth—makes his way 
into the garden, where he finds, according to the book, Elizabeth Penrid- 
docke, “seated on a three-legged stool, leaning her elbows on her knees, 
and her chin on her hand, with a plate of chicken bones, purings of cheese 
and pudding on the ground before her.” Our hero and Elizabeth have 
the following colloquy upon rats, which conveys an idea of the quaint 
character of the work:— 

“And now tell me, forI am really curious to know—what are you 
doing here with that plate? I see neither cat nor dog.” 

“J should hope not, indeed!’ replied Esizabeth, swallowing the bait, 
and with more animation in her tone than I had observed. She then 
pointed to a hole in the boards, in a corner of the shed just opposite to 
her. ‘Look there! She won’t come out, though, while you stand here. 
Go outside the door, and watch from there.”’ 

I obeyed, and Elizabeth began a low cooing whistle. For nearly 
minute this produced no results; then from my post of observation, I per- 
ceived a long gray whisker protrude from the hole, followed by a sensi- 
tive nose, that snifted cautiously from right to left, and, finally, the body 
belonging to it, that of a very large old rat, appeared, followed by three 
young ones. They all gathered round the plate at Elizabeth's -feet, and 
then began a family repast which was really curious to watch. The 
mother permitted her progney to devour up the pudding and cheese par- 
ings as they chose; but the bones she selected, dividing the small ones 
with impartiality among her young, and keeping the big ones, which re- 
quired tougher teeth, for herself. I, whose ideas of a rat were insep- 
arable from a terrier, and who had never seen one at Beaumanoir but in 
either a fugitive or a bellicose attitude; was astonished quite as 
much as I was entertained by a peep into the domestic interior. Eli- 
zabeth half turned her head towards me with agmile; and putting het 
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Boston: James R. 







In this work are given full information of quite a number of 






finger to her lips, she produced from her pocket an egg, which as soon aa 
the plate was cleared, she placed there. The old -rat raised herself on 
her hind legs, leant over the edge of thepplate and smelt the egg. Having 
satisfied herself, she carefully raised it in her fore-paws, and as carefully 
deposited it on the floor, Then she rolled it along as a man rolls a bar- 
rel, to her hole; but now came the difficult part of the operation. Evi- 
dently there was a drop of four or five inches from the flooring to the 
ground beneath, which the astute animal was conscious might smash the 
egg. She, therefore, descended first; and, standing on her hind-legs, one 
of the young rats pushed the egg towards her, and she raised it in her 
fore-paws. I never saw any thing more cleverly done, and could not re- 
sist an exclamation, which sent the three juniors scampering down their 
hole at a pace which must have somewhat imperilled the egg, I fear. 


LECTURES AND SERMONS. By Rev. W. Morley Punshon. 
Boston: Estes & Launot. 


We have received this book though the politeness of some friend; did 
we know to whom we are indebted for it, we would with pleasure give 
him credit. It is a passable book; and the frontispiece is said “to look like 
the author."’ It probably does him justice. Judging from it, we think 
Mr. Punshon a good man, possessed of a good share of intellect. with ordi- 
nary powers ann ability. His delineation of character is sometimes good, 
but generally more natural to the life, than possessing that great quality, 
by some sermonizers called “‘rhetoric.’’ But that Rev. Mr. Punshon is 
agreatly superior to many otherjintelligent pastors and teachers of the pre& 
sent time, we cannot see much evidence in the book before us. His ser- 
mons are simply very good specimens of the kind, and will be found im- 
proving and healthful to many readers. 


DETAIL COTTAGE AND CONSTRUCTIVE ARCHITECTURE.—-New 

York: A. I. Bicknell & Co., Architectural Book Publishers. 

We have received from the publishers the above very valuable work 
upon architectural cottage designs, and many other styles of building 
adapted to the wants of the building community. For some time past 
there has been most sensibly felt the want of just sucha work. Itis 
new and very original in many of its designs, very picturesque and simple 
in its working details, which are plainly laid down’ and easily understood 
by almost any intelligent builder. These plans are all reduced to the 
working scale of the operative builder. The work contains seventy-five 
large lithographic plates, some of them tinted, done in beautiful style, 
showing a great variety of elevations and designs entirely new, with ela- 
borate and plain cornicse, brackets, windows, window-caps, doors, piazzas, 
porches, and bay windows; also dormer windows, observatories, towers, 
chimney-tops, balconies, scroll work, stair-building, and ‘other designs ef 
exquisite finish. It has forty-five elevations, perspective plans and speci- 
fications of plans of most modern style; eighteen elevations for summer 
cottages never before given to the public. This new and original work 
is now just published and placed in the market in fine large royal quarto 
form at the exceedingly low price of $10.00. 


STRANGERS AND Pinerims. By Miss Braddon. 

Harper & Bro’s Class Select Novels. 

Many women think, if wé are to judge them by their actions, that they 
can do just as they please with any man they call husband after marriage, 
And they sometimes admit that marriage is a decided failure. Such 
women have strange conceptions of right and wrong, and judged by a 
standard of their own creation in such cases, must be chargeable with 
the lamentable failure of their married life. Lord Paulin may not be 
an immaculate my Lord; he is homely, and very unattractive in person, 
“Jong, lank and gawky,”’ for a lord; yet we conceive him to have been 
quite as good as the average run of lords, and under ordinary circum 
stances would have made any reasonable woman happy. We do not 
think our lady Ellizabeth Luttrell, would have been a happier woman in 
wedlock had she been the wife of Mr. Forde; on the contrary she would 
have been simply very unhappy. But we do not propose to tell our 
readers all about this readable story in a short notice, but refer them to 
the work itself for the final solution of this social question of the day. 


Artuur BonnicastLeE. By J. G. Holland. New York, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1 V. 1.12 Mo. Illustrated with twelve full 
illustrations by Mary A. Hallock. 

We have carefully read Arthur Bonnicastle, (a practice we pursue with 
every book we notice) and can say with the utmost confidence that it is the 
very best of the later works of Dr. Holland. To accord this work meager 
praise, would be doing an injustice to a book that should be read by 
every one. Reader, you cannot lightly skim over this volume, as most 
readers are wont to do with many of the books of the times, whose only 
merit is in their binding, and when you open the same you find ni/ within. 
Arthur Bonnicastle will be heard, and he will hold you in complete fasci- 
nation from beginning to theend. One continued string ,an endless chain 
of sparkling gems runs through this book, which you are fairly in 
love with before you have read twenty-five pages of this truly American 
novel. Asaportraiture of character this book ranks as an authority, 
and in the handling of adverse and perplexing philosophical questions 
and theories. Asa story of a life we like it; asit is romantic, lively, 
spicy, graceful in high conception, pure in deep thought, and while it 
sometimes makes strong appeals to the imagination, it is exceedingly ten- 
der in style and sentiment, always elevating—and never grovelling. In 
a word, it is a rare work, and as.an American novel, we cannot after a 
very careful reading see a single line which the author should wish to 
draw aline through. We think any one will mse from a perusal of Dr. 
Holland’s last work with much higher views of human life and renewed 
obligations within his own heart of living a nobler manhood. 


———__—_—_<—po—__—— 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Harper & Bros—A STRANGER AND Prterm.—A novel 
of much interest. 

ELEMENTS OF PuysicaAL MAINPULATION. 

& Houghton. : 

We learn with pleasure that we are soon to have a work by Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for the use of 
students. This work will open witha preliminary chapter on general 
methods of investigation, with a series of highly interesting articles upon 
sound, light, liquid, gasses, solid, &e. This work will be brought out by 
Hurd & Houghton in the usual tasty styly of the Riverside press. 

Tae Ways oF Women—In their Physical, Moral, and In- 
tellectual Relations. By a Medical Man. New York: John P. Jewett 

& Co., No. 5 Dey street. 


New York: 


New York: Hurd 





Tue SoutrH.—The kind and generous welcome extended 
the ForEst AND STREAM by our contemporaries is warmly appreciated; 
but a special acknowledgment is due to the editor of the above journal, 
for his hearty and repeated commendations of our paper. He possesses 
the heart of atrue sportsman, as well as the pen of a “ready writer.” 
The South is devoted to the resources and development of the South, and 
its pages evince a thorough knowledge of the condition and wants of that 
section, and a zeal and enterprize which commend it to the hearty support 
of the Southern people and all interested in Southern progress. Several 
special issues of the paper have been devoted to different States, the 
demand for which led to their publication also in the German language. 
The issue for the Georgia State Fair contained several fine illustrations, 
and much interesting matter relative to the attractions of that State, Last 
week’s edition was devoted to North Carolina, and was a very attractive 
number. We commend this journal to all interested in the important 
section of country to which it is devoted. The South office is in the 
new Herald building, Ann and Nassau streets. Terms $3. a year. 








beautiful engra’ of birds in Avilude cost hundreds of dollars, 
webtneaanamn ve ions many weeks of labor. Every 
family onght to have it. For sale by all booksellers and toy or 
sent post paid on pt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Wor- 


“An excellent addition-to our home amusem: ents.” — Christian Unien 
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Hotels. 





St. Jdhn’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, PROPRIETORS. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newly 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, NEW YORK. 


G. L. Peazopy, | Proprietors. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. E. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 





BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN ‘HOUSE, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 











Sportsmen's Goods. 





BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention’ paid to Fine Guns 


and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


ots Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
. 0. D. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe's Patent ACME Club $ 


——— 






kates, 
és 


et ee 


R 
fin 


The only reliable and really SzetF-FAsTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and LapDigs’ 
Sxares, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 













AVILUDE. TOTEM. SNAP 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 





EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 





China Grass Fish Lines, 


Nos. 1, 2 & 3 assorted, for sale by 
10-18. H. A. MORRISON, 167 Front &t. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Glothing and Sfurnishing Goods. 





LACY 


& CO. 


—MERCHANT— 


TAILORS 


NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 





AND GENERAL CLOTHIENS, 


o. S826 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


— 


We Make a Speciality of Boy's and Children’s 


CLOTHING. 





70: 





You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 





James Lacy, late with Devlin & Co. 


W. DusEnBeErry, late of Franklin & Co. 


Oo. 
J. 8. Devin, late with Devlin & Co. 





FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, 


ceeuctiielli tials 
Formerly with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
10-62 








Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





A Complete and Very Cheap Home, | 


ONLY $5,000, 
10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 
in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 


6 miles from New York in the beautiful village of 
Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled in with Brick, 
Gas, Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket free for one 


orn Address, BOX 142, P. 0. 





J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 


19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 


I. hursday Evenings. 


VERETT COURSE, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 

Cor. Casson AVENUE & MONROE STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 
Opening Thursday Evening, Oct. 16, 
WITH A GRAND CONCERT BY 
THE CAMILLA URSO TROUPE, 
Consisting of the following eminent artists: 
Mme. CAMILLA URSO, Violinist, 
Miss EDITH ABEL. Soprano, 
Mr. TOM KARL, Tenor, 
Mr. J. R. THOMAS, Baritone, 
Mons. AUGUSTE SAURET, Pianist 








——_0—_——_- 
TuuRSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 30, 
LEC1 URE BY 
Mons. P. B. DuC#ait10, 
Subject:—“I he Land of the Midnight Sun.’ 
Oo 
Tuurspay EvENING, NOVEMBER 13, 

LECTURE BY 


Rev. Geo. H. Hepworra, 
==3  Subject;—“ The fight between Good and Bvil.”” 
——0 





TuurspAy Eventne, NovEMBER 27, 
LECTURE BY 
BrRETE HARTE, \ 
Subject:—“Some Bad People.” 
—— 





TuurspAy Eveninc, DecempBer 11, 
LECTURE BY 
Hon. WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
Subject:—“‘Street Life in Burope.”’ 
—_—o——— 
Taurspay Eventrne, DecemMBer 18, 
‘ LECTURE BY 
Dr. Newman Hatt, 
Subject:—Memories of Palestine.” 





on) 
Tickets for the entire course, (including reserved 


seats) $3. 
Tickets for the concert, (inclu reserved seats,) $1 
For sale, after September 25, at. Underhill’s he 
Store, cor Avenues; Jones’ 
Store, Classon Ave. and Falton st., Catt’s _ 
Store, cor. St. James Place Fulton 
Slade’s, St. A 


NEW YORK. 





Sor Sale. 








Real Estate. 
FoR SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Mc 


Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 


Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 


CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forrest AnD STREAM. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P, O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 


Address BOX 142, P. O. 











Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





IVES & ALLEN, 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 


YISTOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e., &e. 


.Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 


A SPECIALTY. 


Brook Trout, 
Qrawn AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
2 Ponds laid ont and instructions given. tf 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St.,, Brooklyn. 





FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 


Fashionable Burntslong Goods in great variety. 


Publications. 
THE NOVEMBER 


GALAXY. 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


—ist.— 


A NEW SERIAL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, ant- 
hor of “A Fair Saxon,” begins in this Number, called 


Linley Rochford. 


—2da.— 
SECRETARY WELLES continues his articles on 


Mr. Lincoln & Mr.Seward 
—3d.— 


The Stage as it Was 


IS CONTINUED. 


—4th.— 
Articles by RICHARD GRANT WHITE, DH 


FOREST, REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, JUMIUS — 


HENRI BROWNE, HENRY JAMES, Jr., which 
appear in the NOVEMBER GALAXY, combine to 
make it a very brilliant number. 


“‘A Model Periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature.”— Philadelphia Press. 





Price 358 Cents Per Number, 
SuBsoRIPTION Price, $4 PER YEAR. 


SHELDON & CO., 


No. 677 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE NASHVILLE 
DatLy AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 








30: 


Is the oldest established paper in the State, and 
enjoys the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisville and New Or- 
leans. Circulates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and in every Town, Village and Hamlet in 
re a and north Georgia and Alabama and southern 

entucky. 

Sample copies sent free on demand. 





20: 
Best Advertising Medium in 
its Section. 

20: 

Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
NSAHVILLE, TENN. 
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MOUNTED 


GAME, BIRDS 
AND MAMMALS FOR SALE. 


ALSO, 


SPECIMENS OF 


Natural History 


The subscriber has on hand a large eoilection of spe- 
cimens of Natural History. consisting of Mammals and 
Birds, Nests, Eggs, Reptiles, Insects, Crustaceans, etc. 
which are now offered for sale at reasonable pricer. 
Complete collections of well identified and authent’e 
cated specimens, (mounted or unmounted.) of the 
above, furnished for Schools, Coilegés, Public Insti- 
tutions and private individualsat extremely low prices 


Special attention given to mounting Game, Mammais 
and Birds, in life-like attitudes. 


Also, for sale all works on Natural History aslow, if 
not lower than they can be purchased elsewhere. 


Please send stamp for catalogue, and state where you 
saw this advertisement. — 


ww C. J, MAYNARD, 


IPSWICH, 
Box 82. Essex County, Mass. 


Printing, 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 














10: 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECKIVE PROMPT. 
ATTENTION. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DEVOTED To FreLtp AND AQUATIC SPORTS, PRACTICAL 
Natural History, Fish Cutture, THE PrRortxEc- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WoMEN or A HEALTHY 


INTEREST IN OuT-Door RECREATION AND STUDY: 
PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance, 
A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. Any person sending us two a 
ock's 


and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hal 
“ Fisnine Tourist,” postage free. 
Advertising Rates. 


In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
ines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. aerernetie in double oclams 25 
per cent, extra. Where vesieupene are negra 
over one month, a discount of per cent. be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 


months, 30 per cent. 





The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the ForEsT AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whicr if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asanation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his deg’s 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 


instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 


ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 


arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 


Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 


news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
“sport” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
teris threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “Olipod Quill,’ who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 

s under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
a useful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by ary sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
Thie not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by acorps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
ournals for years. 

Mr. Smczon A. Arxnyson, connected with the 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
wasiness affairs of the Company. 

Cuanies Hattocx, Managing Editor. 





















Sportsmen's Goods. 
GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


0: 


Smith & Squires, , 


523 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 

We have a good line of W. & C. Scott & Son’s 
Westley Richard's, W. W. Greener’s, J. Hollis & Son’s 
ora other makers. We send a genume Westley Rich- 









Sportsmen's Goods. 


REMINGTON S 


pnertng, Hunting and Target 
reech-Loading : 


i | | HH \ ‘* Absolutely the best protection against fire.” Send 
——o 


for ‘‘ Its Record.” 
F. W. FARWELL, Seeretary, 
Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 


407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzie-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From NV. Y. 7imes, June 








| Aiscellaneous Advertisements. 











‘@ Muzzle-Loader, With Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
aning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 








; 10: 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 
AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 
10° 
Sznp For Price List. 


W. & C. Scott & Son’s Iilustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 25c. 
4-13. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


«0 Chatham St., New York. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. 
IMPORTER OF 


Needles « Fish-Hooks 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 


REVOLVERS, 
Skates & Sporting Goods. 


preach Loading Doupy, 





GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
0 


Agents for the United States Arms Company’s 
Repeating Pistols. 


a 399 
“Brooklyn Daily Argus, 
ATE 
INDEPENDENT DAILY NEWSPAPER, 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEWS. 
Political Doings, 
Religious Intelligence, 
Literary Criticisms, 
Humorous Jottings 
AND COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


FOUR EDITIONS EVERY AFTERNOON. 

















10— —PRICE TWO CENTS.— 
LANDSCAPE, ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE 


Garden Improvements, 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 


Old'and New Grounds, Cemeteries, 
Parks and Gardens, 
Fences, &c. 


By L. WYMAN, Agriculturist. 


Plans furnished, and advice given upon any of the 
above subjects, upon reasonable terms. 

Letters to him at Arlington, Mass., or care 
of Hovey & Co., 58 N. Market Street. Boston, Mass., 
or office of Forget AND StREaw, will receive prompt 


ttention. 10— 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 








PURCHASING AGENCY 


NEW YORK. 






22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 





Vest Pocket 


—OUR~— 


IS NOW READY. 


valuable improvements 


tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 


28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


SING TACKLE, 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 


on Gzt. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FISH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


—:0:—— 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 
—0°—— 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 


porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


American Institute Fair 
NOW OPEN. 


2d and 8d AVENUES, bet. 63d and 64th STREETS 
20: 
MAGNIFICENT STEAM ENGINES, 
of enormous power, 
SPLENDID LOOMS, WEAVING 3 YARDS WIDE, 
POWERFUL ENGINES 
—Driven by ordinary Street Gas,— 


NEW SAWS WHICH PLANE WOOD AS THEY 
CUT, TWO FULL-SIZED SAW MILLS 
IN OPERATION. 


CURIOUS VACUUM PUMPS, 
THE PULSOMETER, 
STEEL FORGINGS, a complete manufactory, 
LADIES’ BUTTONS, 
Tens of thousands a day. 


Entirely new STONE DRESSING MACHINERY, 
ROCK and ICE CRUSHING MACHINERY, and 
hundreds of other interesting and 


* WONDERFUL MECHANICAL PROCESSES, 
in full operation. 


CONCERTS AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 


Admission, 50 cents. Children, 25 cents. 
10-14 Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 
10-42 NEW YORK. 








The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 
Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
culiar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 












Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblatys, Strains, ée. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futon St., N. Y 


Kor Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEDbT. , 
0 

Great Southern Freight and Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 

TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
H LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY. October 16, f: 

se 3 N, s » Octo’ ; 

Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. " va 

WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
7 No. 5 Bowling Green. 
SAN JACINTO, SATURDAY, October 18, from Pier 
43, North River, at 3 P. M. 

WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
ie , No. 5 Bowlin, Green. 
HUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, October 18, from Pier 

13, North River, at 3 P. M. 

; R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, October 21, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M. 

MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 

Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 

Superior accommodations for Passengers. 

Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 

Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 

Agent A. G. & G. RR., Agent C. RR., 

No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 
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H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERIGAN 


LLIARD TABLE’, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CARTHERY’S DOG SOAP 


WIlll destroy Fleas, cléanse the skin and hair from 
scurf and smells, making the coat fine and glossy, 
without giving cold or doing the least harm to the ani- 
mal, and safely cure the mange. 
C. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, London. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 








F. GROTE. 


A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 
114 East 14th St., N.Y, 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 


KRRUG & CQOQS 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 
SoLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 

To be had of all family grocers. : 10-62 
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